tox 
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SS 


MAY 1951 Price 15 Cents 


eart of Texas 


year next month, Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, 
Texas, was acquired by the Church in Texas in June, 


4G ENS: 
RERZAS 


WEN 


tone for the college’s life. One of the required courses) 
for freshmen is on the Old and New Testaments. The) 
college offers B.A. and B.S. degrees, and has special) 
departments for training in business administration, | 
education, music education, and, beginning next fall, 
Church work. At left are students in the’ reading room| 
of the library, pictured above. | 


e ; 
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MOST IMPORTANT 
BIBLE NEWS . 


~ IN 340 YEARS 


Back in 1611, the official English transla- 
tion of the Bible ordered by King James 
was published. Outstanding then, this ver- 


_ sion has grown harder and harder for 


people to understand because word mean- 
ings and language have changed so much. 
And in the 340 years since the King James 
Version was published, dramatic discoy- 
eries of old documents have shed new light 
on the Scriptures, 


Now a new official translation of the 
Bible—in the language we speak roday— 
is nearing completion; the New Testament 
has already been published. Based on the 
most authoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously known 
—-this new version is really our oldest New 
Testament. And it is far more accurate 


and easier to understand. 


Perfect Gift for Graduation 


Clear and vigorous, the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament is ideal for 
young people . . . the most inspiring gift 
you can choose at graduation time. 


Obscure, old-fashioned phrases are gone. 


_ Direct, understandable language quickens 


each verse to glorious meaning... yet the 
poetic beauty of the King James Version 
is preserved. Even the way the type is set 
iseasier toread. Instead of cramped double- 
column pages, familiar margin-to-margin 
printing makes this New Testament as legi- 
ble as any popular modern book. Poetry is 
printed in verse form—as poetry should be. 


i). ‘The Revised Standard Version of the 


New Testament is authorized by the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. Over 2 million copies of this 


authorized version have already been sold. 


Get it at your book store today. 


Only authorized 
version in the 
language we 
speak today 


THOMAS Nexso» & SONS 
19 East 47th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Christianity’s Legacy 


LEGACY of great worth has 
been left to the Christian Church in 
the writings of Basil Mathews. Not 
the least of these is Forward Through 
the Ages (New York, Friendship 
Press. Cloth $2.75, paper $1.50) , the 
last book to come from his pen. 

Forward Through the Ages is a 
one volume history of the expansion 
of Christianity with the missionary 
enterprise as the central theme. Writ- 
ten for young people, the picture it 
presents is vivid, the pace rapid, and 
the style narrative. Anecdote, leg- 
end, and documented fact are used, 
and the result is an adventure story 
with a touch of mystery. 

Beginning with Paul of Tarsus, 
the volume covers the entire span of 
the Christian era. Mr. Mathews has 
divided the time into five great his- 
torical periods. The first is the five 
hundred years from the rule of Nero 
to the conquest of Rome by Alaric 
in 410. In this period, the Church, 
known as the Way of Life, was estab- 
lished: 

From 500 to 1492 is chosen as the 
second period. During this time 
Christianity permeated all Europe 
on the one hand, and on the other, 
entered into a struggle for survival 
with a formidable enemy, Islam. 
The third and fourth periods are 
from 1492 to 1800 and from 1800 to 
1914 during which time the modern 
missionary movement is traced, show- 
ing the establishment of Christianity 
in the new world and throughout 
Asia. 

The fifth period from 1910 to 1950 
is the period of the ecumenical move- 
ment. With due credit given Charles 
Henry Brent, the growth of the 
movement, as indicated through the 
holding of several world conferences, 
is traced. Many, in reading this sec- 

continued on page 4 


Books which give new mean- 
ing to the Christian faith 


God in Education 


A Tract for the Times 
by Henry P. Van Dusen 


The implications of this book are 
so far reaching as to create a revo- 
lution in the structure and philoso- 
phy of higher education. Dr. Van 
Dusen discusses the greatly in- 
creased attention given to religious 
values in present day education, 
raising the question of whether the 
new religious courses really get to 
the root of the problem. A final 


section deals with the “released 
time” decision of the Supreme 
Court. $2.00 


Go Tell the People 


by Theodore Parker Ferris 


A practical book on _ preaching 
filled with helpful advice for the 
minister: what the contents of a 
sermon should be, what devices are 
helpful in the preparation of dif- 
ferent kinds of sermons, how to 
make and follow an outline, how to 
handle the pressure on one’s time, 
what to do when inspiration fails. 
Constructive, readable, inspiring, 
based on sound knowledge, this 
book will make any reader a better 
preacher. $2.00 


Self-Understanding 


A Guide to the Sources of 
Strength for Solving 
Personal Problems 


by Seward Hiltner 


In simple, non-technical language, 
refreshingly free from the stuffiness 
of most self-help books, Dr. Hiltner 
shows how both psychology and 
religion can help us arrive at the 
self-knowledge which can become 
a source of strength in the solution 
of personal problems. $2.75 


The Episcopal Church 


in the United States 
1789-1931 


by James Thayer Addison 


An accurate history of the great 
Protestant Church which has had 
an influence in America out of all 
proportion to its numbers. In a 
highly readable style, here are pre- 
sented the movements and person- 
alities within the Church, its rela- 
tion to the American background, 
the significance of past happenings 
for today. $4.50 


Some congregations are 
comfortable clubby groups 
while others are zealously 
working at... and with... 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Which is yours? 

Conduct a year-arouna 
program of stewardship and 
evangelism. Use one*of these 
films for study and discussion 
each month... 


AND NOW I SEE FIRST MISSIONARY 
SALT OF THE EARTH JOURNEY 

LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY © SIMON PETER, 
TWO KINGDOMS FISHERMAN 


THE DIFFERENCE 
FOR GOOD OR EVIL 


CALLING OF MATTHEW 

A CERTAIN NOBLEMAN 

STEPHEN, FIRST THIRD MISSIONARY 
CHRISTIAN MARTYR JOURNEY 


*All are Cathedral Films, of course! 


Consult your 
Cathedral Films 
dealer 


Cathedralilms 


140 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY 


WUE BuRBAN, CALIFORNIA 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in The Church! Do 
you read The Church’s only magazine of 
ealing? It is called ‘““SSHARING,” pub- 
lished monthly. $1.00 for 8 months, and 
$1.50 per year. Send for sample copy. 
Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, Litt.D. 


2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 


Riera eae | 
Check Your Calendar 


FORTH ALASKA TOUR 
June 14-July 2 


MAY 


1, 2 Rogation Days 


1 


4 
6 


St. Philip and St. James 
Consecration of the Rev. Rich- 
ard S. Watson as Missionary 
Bishop of Utah. St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, Salt Lake City 


Ascension Day 

Consecration of the Rev. A. 
Ervine Swift as Missionary 
Bishop of Puerto Rico. Grace 
Cathedral, Topeka, Kans. 


May Fellowship Day 
Church Periodical Club Sunday 


6-12 National Family Week 


13 
15 


Whitsunday 


Consecration of the Rev. Rich- _ 


ard R. Emery as Missionary 
Bishop of North Dakota. St. 
Paul’s Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


16, 18, 19 Ember Days 


20 
30 


Trinity Sunday 
Memorial Day 


JUNE 


St. Barnabas 


SPG Sunday. 

Department of Christian Social 
Relations program at Nation- 
al Conference of Social Work 
meeting. Atlantic City, N. J. 
Nativity of St. John the Bap- 
tist. Church of the Air. CBS. 
10:30-11:00 EDST 


St. Peter 


SECURITY FOR YOU 


You can obtain a generous, lifelong income— 


and help spread the Gospel at the same time 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that tells how—through 
a remarkable Annuity Plan in operation over 100 years—you can 
have the great joy of fulfilling Christ’s command while providing 


for your own financial peace of mind and security. Immediate 


returns as high as 7% 


depending on your present age. Write today 


to THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. F-1u., 450 Park 


Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


gba 


THE TRUE ECONOMY 
OF LASTING SATISFACTION 


Leading churches all over 
America offer testimony to 
the true economy of long 
service and lasting satisfac- 
tion, asachieved in Bodiform 
pews, chancel furniture, ar- 
chitectural woodwork, and 
folding chairs by American 
Seating Company. Write to 
us in detail about your re- 
quirements. 
“DEPARTMENT 1160 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
: World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


BIG PROFITS 
THIS YEAR 


+x SELL MISS 
AMERICA BROOMS 

+ EASY TO SELL 

+ EASIER TO USE 


Here is anew broom 
that is a real time 
and muscle saver. 
Designed for mod- 
ern li ight housekeep- 
ing, durable as the 
one your mother 
used. 

MISS AMERICA is 
the answer to your 
organization’s pray- 
er for money. 
Thousands are sold 
every week. 

50% PROFIT FOR YOU 
Send $1.25 and start 
selling at once, sold 
only through organ- 
izations. 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO. 


Wzbible 
andbook 


150 Photos and Maps. Size 44x6l4ox1 


An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 


Loved alike by Young and Old 


Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinols 
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18th Edition. 
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THE COVER. Keeping up with present day 
Alaska, the Rt. Rey. William Jones Gor- 
don, Jr., travels in a modern plane. Mem- 


2, will see the colorful past and modern 
present side by side. As we go to press 
more than seventy reservations have been 
made. Readers planning to make the trip 
should send in their reservation by May 
15. R.N.S. Photo. é 
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bers of FORTH Alaska Tour, June 14- July. 
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FORTH CORRESPONDENTS 


OVERSEAS: ALASKA: Wilma Butler; BRAZIL: The Rev. Custis Fletcher, Jr.; CHINA: 
Anking, Mrs. Lloyd R. Craighill; Hankow, Mrs. Arthur J. Allen; CUBA: Paul 
A. Tate; DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: The Rey. Roy L. Gaskell; HAITI: Kathryn Bryan; 
HONOLULU: Katherine Morton; JAPAN: Angela M. Oglesby; JERUSALEM: The 
Rev. Walter C. Klein, Th.D.; LIBERIA: The Rev. P. L. Okie; PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
Helen Boyle. IN THE USA: ARIZONA: Curtis P. Donnel; IDAHO: Cedric C. d’Easum; 
NEW MEXICO: The Rev. Arthur LeB. Ribble;s NORTH DAKOTA: The Rey. T. A. 
Simpson; NORTH TEXAS: Mrs. W. Warrin Fry; OREGON: Douglas W. Polivka; 
SALINA: The Very Rev. F. W. Litchman; SAN JOAQUIN: The Rev. J. T. Raymond; 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Mrs. Edward Ashley. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


OFFICERS: The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox James W. F. Carman, Mrs. Alfred M. 
Sherrill, D.D., President; The Rt. Rev. Chapman, the Rev. William E. Craig, 
Jno. B. Bentley, D.D., Vice President and Ph.D., C. McD. Davis, James Garfield, 
Director, Overseas Department; The Rev. the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. Hart, D.D., the Rev. 
George A. Wieland, S.T.D., Director, John S. Higgins, D.D., the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Home Department; the Rev. John Heuss, W. Hobson, D.D., Richard D. Kahle, the 
Jr., D.D., Director, Department of Chris- Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, D.D., Mrs. 
tian Education; The Rev. Almon R. Pep- Roger L. Kingsland, Clark G. Kuebler, 
per, D.D., Director, Department of Chris- Ph.D., the Rev. C. Gresham Marmion, Jr., 
tian Social Relations; Russell E. Dill, the Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, D.D., 
Treasurer and Director, Finance Depart- the Rt. Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, D.D., the 
ment; Robert D. Jordan, Director, De- Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, S.T.D., Lau- 
partment of Promotion; The Rev. C. rence H. Norton, LL.D., Thomas B. K. 
Rankin Barnes, D.D., Secretary; Mrs. Ringe, Samuel S. Schmidt, Mrs. Harper 
Arthur M. Sherman, Executive Secretary, Sibley, James A. Smith, Jr., the Rev. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary. Matthew M. Warren, the Very Rev. Rich- 

ard S. Watson, Mrs. David R. West, the 
MEMBERS: Harry M. Addinsell, The Rt. Rt. Rev. Lewis B. Whittemore, D.D., the 
Rev. Karl M. Block, D.D., the Very Rev. Rev. Meredith B. Wood. 
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marked as to the purpose for which they are Intended. Printed in the U. S. A. 


Read A Book. . . cont. 


tion, will relive this period from 
which the Church has not yet 
emerged. 

No other single volume so weaves 
together the several strands of the 
Church’s life; its history, its program, 
its leadership, and its struggles. ‘To- 
day the Church faces a grave crisis, 
especially in some areas of the world. 
In Mr. Mathew’s opinion, this same 


test has been faced on three previous 
Ever, Y Ch U Le cM occasions. 


The first was forty years after the 
CQH hav (4 death of Jesus. Hebrew civilization 


collapsed but the Church trium- 


Fi We Chimes phantly survived. Then Constan- 


tine made Christianity the official re- 
ligion of the Roman Empire and 


Here are the chimes you’ve 
been waiting for—an instru- 


nent ee combines anne Church and State were closely allied. 
gh-quality tone with a price 

ae iow thar vany icednche cas Yet, when Rome fell, the Church 
arrhitl E was proved to be strong and vigor- 
__ it’s the new Schulmerich ous. The third occasion came in the 
ChimeAtron”’’ (by the makers Middle A h hefeud 
of the famous “Carillonic iddle Ages when the feudal system 
Bells”). Full twenty-five notes, gave way to a commercial way of 
G to G. Plays melody and life. Corrupt and decaying, the life 


harmony. 
of the Church was renewed through 
Plays with any organ 


Coe the reformers, and a time of great 

Combines with Schulmerich auto- expansion followed. 

matic devices ; isis i i 

Has remote control, button operation Whe fourth siege Si i ~ pene 

Plays from ergonikeyioeed Orns can faced today. Seen in the light of 

Lowest priced instrument of its type history and through the eyes of Mr. 
We'll be glad to supply further Mathews, there is no reason not to 
information; please write us. believe, not only in survival, but in 
a new vigor and greater vitality. He 
THE NEW seems to imply that wh 

s to imply that where the Church 

has lived its life apart from the daily 
problems of society, it has become 


oS SS SS weak and even extinct; but where it 
=e) Ane Aton has been concerned with ma 
mae i Za bs by d b earn 
eienithor viene oom y day problems, even in a corrupt 
society, it has emerged strong and 
SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC, enduring. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


NEW FLANNELGRAPH HELPS 


SEASONAL STORIES: New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, 
Palm Sunday, etc., 10 Stories portraying scriptural truths, 48 pp. beauti- 
ful artwork on ‘flannelblot’ stock. Complete.......-...++-+++-- $3.00 


VISUAL OBJECT LESSONS: 6, each emphasizing special subject; 
Salvation, Security, Service, etc. Each includes poster project. Lesson 
pictures on ‘flannelblot’ stock in brilliant colors ............... $2.50 
TABERNACLE IN WILDERNESS: Five lessons, 16. pages of Exposition 
and 16 pages of figures in full color on ager ey 

1) 


SLOG rin We ite a teers Seca oe Mutant mae Obeetiiue 
TABERNACLE WORKBOOK: With color-work and 
MEMONy VERSES; |CACD suis site nai es oe ae taere wees 


MAKING MEMORY WORK ENJOYABLE: 

Eleanor M. Hance. Uses games played with alphabet 
letters and numerals on ‘flannelblot’ stock. Complete 
with instructions for 6 games...... ...-.-... $1.00 


Order DIETZ Visual Aids from your dealer, or direct 
Complete catalog of Sunday School Supplies free on request 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, INC.,"cuicaco 3, itinois 


NEW LAYMEN’S HEAD 


LC TEP OMC I OSC NC te te RTE 
af 


THE new Executive Director of the 
Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 
Laymen’s Work is the Rev. Clarence 
R. Haden, Jr., who on May 1 suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Arnold M. Lewis, now 
dean of the Cathedral Church of St. 
John, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Prior to his National Council ap- 
pointment, Mr. Haden was rector 
of St. Philip’s Church, Durham, N. C. 
A native of the Lone Star State, he 
held rectorships in four Texas 
churches and two Louisiana parishes 
before his call to Durham in 1945. 


A deputy to the General Conven- 
tions of 1940 and 1949, Mr. Haden 
served as chairman of the association 
of leaders in Christian ‘education 
and judge on the provincial court 
of review, Province IV. 

The new Director of Laymen’s 
Work was born in Fort Worth, Texas, 
May 30, 1910. A graduate of Baylor 


_ University, Waco, Texas, Mr. Haden 


studied at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, and received his 
S.T.B. at Seabury-Western Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill., in 1936. In 1935 he 
married Essie L. Jones; they have 
one daughter. 


SUT TUUIUVUUUTUUTUUIUATEUONEUOINE AQ S HH BY QUDTIDNOOUONOOEOOOENU ON THN NE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
of the Church Yearinthe proper Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
AO¢ for sample copy postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY »« BOX 418 » ERIE, PA. 
EMM MMT 
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 CHURCHMEN in the NEWS 


Mildred Andrews is Outstanding Organist 


ILDRED Andrews has been 
associated with church music since 
she was eight years old. At that 
tender age she was a sufficiently good 
musician to be church pianist. She 
was so small then, that during the 
sermon she would climb onto the lap 
of one of the choir members so that 
she could see over the pew. 

Now a tall, comely woman with 
curly, dark brown hair and decidedly 
blue eyes, Mildred Andrews still 
listens to Sunday sermons from be- 
hind the scenes, for she is organist 
and choirmaster at St. John’s Church, 
Norman, Okla. She always had 
wanted to be a musician since she 
could remember. Her musical moth- 
er introduced her to the piano when 
she was very young, but it was not 


- until she entered the school of music 


at the University of Oklahoma that 
she was introduced to the organ. 


Immediately she was fascinated by 
the instrument which today is an 
important part of her life. 

The little girl who was once church 
pianist is today a musician and teach- 
er of outstanding reputation. Her 
fellow organists throughout the na- 
tion consider her “‘one of the best,” 
and her role as teacher has brought 
her recognition. In 1949 Theta Sig- 
ma Phi, journalism fraternity for 
women, presented Miss Andrews 
with the Matrix Table Award for 
the outstanding woman faculty mem- 
ber of the year. 

Her citation credited her with 
“ability, service, and seemingly 
boundless energy which have won 
for her the admiration and acclaim, 
not only of the campus, but also of 
the State, and nation.” 

continued on page 24 


Will These 
Children 
Be Fighting 
Us 


Tomorrow? 


There’s a thrilling story being lived 


today! 


Thousands of children in the Orient 


‘and Near East are homeless, unwanted 


u 


« 


and unloved. Some are dying of starva- 
tion. These conditions, caused by war, 
famine and extreme poverty, are planting 
the seeds of Communism—and future 
wars. 

Our story tells how Christian love is 
bringing new life and hope to some of 
these children. You'll thrill and want 


to have a part in this 
story when you read more 
about it! 


Write today to Dr. 
J. Calvitt Clarke, 
address below, 
for your 
FREE FOLDER, 
telling this story 
you ought to know. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC.* 
RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 
Member, Foreign Missions Division, National Council of Churches of Christ of U.S.A. 


*Formerly, CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC. 
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ST. JAMES 
LESSONS 


| The Lord Jesus and Children 


Il Jesus, Lord of Heaven and 


Earth 

Ill Friends of The Lord Jesus 

IV The House of The Lord Jesus 

V Christian Virtues 

VI The Lord and His Servant 
VII The Lord and His Church 
VIII The Lord Jesus Reveals God 

IX How God Prepared for the 


coming of Jesus 


These books are printed attractive- 
ly, illustrated and include well- 
executed hand work. Pages and 
type are large, clean and uncrowd- 


_ed; they cover 33 lessons plus sug- 


gested reviews. Based on the 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. 
The cost by reason of generous sub- 
sidy and production in large quan- 
tity has been kept within reach of 
all Churches and Missions.” 

A. Teacher's Manual accom- 
panies each course. The Teacher's 
Manuals for the first three lessons 
are forty cents each. All other 
books, for pupils and teachers, are 
sixty cents each, postpaid in U.S.A. 


Checks Must Accompany Orders 
No books sent on approval 


All orders will receive prompt 


attention. Write for information. 
ry 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, Inc. 
Dept. 2. 


865 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N.Y. 


OUR CHURCH 
N THE NEWS — 


OP in 


BIRTHDAY THANK OFFERING is not limited to church 
school children at St. Paul’s, Holyoke, Mass.; Elizabeth Buss, 
ninety-three, presents hers to the Rev. James F. Madison 


VOLLEY BALL TEAMS of Porto Alegre, Brazil, churches rejoice} 
in new court. Here the Rt. Rey. Athalicio T. Pithan cuts ribbon afl, 


NEAR the point where the main route of wool caravans from Tibet enter northeast India is Kalipong, where the Rey. Walter 
P. Morse, SSJE, works among muleteers, pilgrims, lamas, and beggars, all poor, mostly hungry, and many sick. At left is wool 
caravan unloading. In center is mother whose life Fr. Morse saved after her baby was born in a tent on an earth floor. At 
right are muleteers washing and combing their hair; Fr. Morse occasionally supplies them with vaseline, to their great delight. 


| 
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PRESIDING BISHOP says prayers in 
FORTH business office in new building re- 
cently rented on Twenty-third Street; New 
York City, to provide quarters for this 
| office; shipping and receiving department; 
and mimeographing and addressing room 


SECOND KOREAN to be ordained in Church is Stephen Eun Tai Kim, senior at Sea- AMONG many ways Church keeps in touch 
bury-Western Seminary, Evanston, III. (FORTH, January, page 10). Ordained by the Rt. with servicemen is by giving them devo- 
Rey. Harry S. Kennedy, Missionary Bishop of Honolulu, he will go to St. Luke’s, Honolulu. tional manuals, Episcopal Service Crosses 


= on es E sees St cs ee Nae ee maT aS aR ee 


‘ _ TEN YEARS of war did not close doors of St. Barnabas’ Hospital, Osaka, Japan. Since 
___war it has increased its service to city. Above is capping ceremony. At right are the 
___ Rey. Moto Sobogaki, chaplain; Dr. Shozo Nishizaki, director; K. Mori, business manager. 
ia 
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Abandoned barn was first home of Church of the Holy Nativity in suburb of Honolulu 


Crs westward surge of families 
moving from the mainland of the 
United States to Hawaii, coupled 
with the general exodus of city dwel- 
lers leaving congested areas for sub- 
urbs, have resulted in the birth of 
new communities outside Honolulu. 
These communities have been in- 
vaded by branch department stores, 
chain grocery and drug stores, banks, 
movie theaters, and all the usual 
services which modern man expects 
to have at his finger tips. All too 
often a church is the one missing 
element in the new community. 

In the Aina Haina valley, three 
miles outside the city of Honolulu, 
a new development sprang up in 
1948. There was no non-Roman 
church within a radius of two miles. 
Although it often has been demon- 
strated that without leadership 


8 


Church members may become non- 
churchgoers, this was not true in 
Aina Haina. Each Sunday a group 
of young married couples met to- 
gether in one of their homes and 
held a worship service; then they 
conducted a church school for their 
children. 

When sometime later the Rt. Rev. 
Harry S. Kennedy went out to hold 
a service for them, he found thirty- 
two adults and their twenty-eight 
children: the nucleus of Aina Haina’s 
church. That was in January, 1949, 
and the Bishop of Honolulu told 
them that in February a young mis- 
sionary just back from China was 
going to become their vicar. 

The vicar, the Rev. John J. Mor- 
rett, knew what he wanted his life’s 
work to be before he graduated from 
Ohio State University. He planned 


st: 


VICAR is the Rey. John J. Morrett, Ba- 


taan March survivor and China missionary — 


to go to seminary and then he hoped 
to go to China as a missionary. But 
before he had the chance to gradu- 
ate from the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., he was 
sent to the Pacific, not by the Church 
but by the Army, not as a mission- 
ary or a chaplain, but as a captain 
in the infantry. 

Here is a man who can give a first- 
hand account of the brutality of the 


Bataan Death March and, instead, 


tells of the reaffirmation of faith 
among his comrades and himself. 
Here is a man who in the Philippines 
was taken prisoner by the Japanese 
and thrown into a concentration 
camp. He is the man who assumed 
responsibility for conducting serv- 
ices when the only Episcopal chap- 
lain in the camp died. Afterward, 
another prisoner wrote that the most 
beautiful midnight candlelight serv- 
ice he ever had attended was or- 
ganized by the young officer in 1943. 
John Morrett escaped by chance 
when the Japanese ship on which 
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IN A BARN 
IAN VALLEY 


he and other American prisoners 
were being transported was sunk; he 
was one of several survivors. “These 
hardships,” writes a member of his 
present parish, “blessed John Mor- 
rett with humility and a blazing 
faith.” 
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FORCED OUT of its barn, Holy Nativity promptly began 
building new home. Here Bishop Kennedy breaks ground. 


& 


When he returned to the United 
States, he was discharged from the 
Army, and returned to the seminary. 
On May 13, 1947, National Council 
appointed him missionary to China. 
How bright things seemed then for 

ohn Morrett! With his wife he 
sailed aboard the President ship 
General Meigs and landed in China 
in the fall of 1947. Working with 
the Rev. Kimber H. K. Den, now 
Bishop of Chekiang, he was stationed 
at St. Matthew’s Church, Nanchang. 


Then came the fall of 1948. The 
“reformers” were fighting for power. 
Missionaries were beginning to leave 
war-torn China. Crestfallen over the 
plight of his idealized land, weary of 
war as well, Mr. Morrett, his wife 


COMMUNITY of eight thousand living in Aina Haina Valley housing 
project is field for mission’s activity. Rapid building is imperative. 


SESE 85 


and young son left China in Decem- 
ber, 1948. 

Mrs. Morrett flew back to the 
United States via Honolulu. When 
she landed on the Islands she was 
welcomed by the Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., then rector of St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral, Honolulu. He sug- 
gested to Mrs, Morrett that her hus- 
band might want to take a new mis- 
sion in a suburb of Honolulu, and, 
in John Morrett’s words some months 
later, “sight unseen, with practically 
no information about the work, I 
made my way to the Islands.” 

With mutual respect and anticipa- 
tion, the vicar and the congregation 
in Aina Haina first faced each other 
on February 4, 1949, during a morn- 
ing service held in the only avail- 
able building, an abandoned dairy 
barn. Then he became acquainted 
with the spirited group of young 
adults, the original thirty-two, who 
had started the mission in their 
homes. 

One of the first things which the 
new vicar did was to enlist the en- 
thusiasm and aid of his congregation 
in reconstructing the tumble-down 
barn. They cleaned the trash strewn 
floors; they scrubbed the dirt and 
scribbles off the walls and put on a 
fresh coat of paint; they replaced the 
broken window panes and righted 
the doors on their hinges; they gath- 
ered together some furniture and on 
the walls someone painted murals. 
The wreck of a barn, vacant for more 

continued on page 29 
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Youth Consultation Service helps teen-ager to plan his 


“ 

J. AM no better than anybody 
else,” said a seventeen-year-old lad. 
“If I thought this Korean affair was 
going to be the real thing, I’d enlist 
now instead of going on with school.” 
His brown eyes clouded. “Gee, but 
I’d like to get a second year of col- 
lege behind me first.” 

The boy had walked four miles 
to our Youth Consultation Service 
in Newark, N. J., to ask help in solv- 
ing his problem. He had read the 
President’s speech on the draft and 
took the walk in order to have time 
to think about it. He came back 
four times, in four successive weeks, 
each time for a quiet hour with the 


Mrs. JOHN E. Woopwarp is presi- 
dent of the Episcopal Service for 
Youth and an active volunteer. 
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Robert S. Gee 
future 


" Robert S. Gee 
LAYING future plans for work in Diocese of Newark’s Youth 
Consultation Service are Daphne Hughes, executive secretary, 
Col. Charles W. Kappes, Jr., president of board of directors 


caseworker. He also saw the psy- 
chologist and took some tests, for 
he wanted to discuss his special abil- 
ities in relation to his plans. In the 
fall he hitchhiked to his college, 
to finish his sophomore year. 

A sixteen-year-old girl, clad in 
blue jeans and run-down moccasins, 
said, “Of course, if there’s ever a 
time when we are not at war, things 
will look different. But I’d like to 
get married right away. It might be 
too late.” 

She was talking, as so many 
troubled young people have, to 
Daphne Hughes, YCS executive sec- 
retary, whose firm faith in the young- 
er generation is reassuring to its 
many critics. When they look askance 
at ragged slacks and too casual 
manners, she explains both as sym- 


are convincing themselves. 


Griff Davis from Black Star 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of Episcopal Service for Youth, na- 
tional federation of fourteen diocesan agencies, is Edith F. Balm- 
ford, here with the Rt. Rey. Jonathan G. Sherman, Suffragan of 
Long Island, ESY vice president, Long Island branch president 


Growing 


EPISCOPAL SERVICE FOR 


toms of a defense mechanism. They 
do not want us to know how insecure 
they feel, hence they assume an elab- 
orate carelessness. Perhaps they also 
These 
boys and girls, Miss Hughes reminds 
us, were born in a world of inse- 
curity such as a former generation 
of youth did not know. It is difficult 
for many to appreciate the point of 
view of a sixteen-year-old born in 
1935 when our economy was plunged 
deep in depression and Hitler was 
sharpening his weapons for a second 
world war. They have never known 
normal times. AND 

“Adolescence,” says Miss Hughes, 
“is often a time of inner chaos. Grow- 


@ By MYRA 
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; Difficult 


LENDS A HELPING HAND” 


ing teen-agers now are faced with 
outer chaos as well. I wonder how 
so many of them get through it as 
successfully as they do.” Miss Hughes 
and her directors and staff in New- 
ark, like those in other member 
_ agencies of Episcopal Service for 
_ Youth, are helping young people to 
“get through it” with heartening 
| success. These agencies, organiza- 
tions of their dioceses, are reaching 
young people in more than four hun- 
_ dred cities of the United States, as 
| well as in the smaller towns and 
_ rural areas of fourteen large dioceses. 
| They are federated in the Episcopal 
_ Service for Youth, a national agency 
of the Church, which is also associ- 


Griff Davis from Black Star 
PRESIDENT of ESY, Mrs. John E. Woodward, and Walter W. 


Pettit, dean emeritus of New York School of Social Work and 
member of ESY Board of Directors, help guide agencies where ad- 
vice, psychiatric aid, and plain, friendly talk is always available 


ated with other national social serv- 
ice organizations. 

The insecurities mirrored in youth- 
ful problems are by no means all 
political. A small Negro girl who 
had been introduced to one member 
agency by the foster parents’ rector 
was invited by a community organ- 
ization to take part in a pageant. 
Having lived her brief life with little 
family affection, the child was over- 
whelmed with joy at this attention. 
Later on she was asked if she had 
enjoyed it. 

“No,” she replied in a low voice. 
“T was something bad.” a 

“Something bad?” repeated the 
caseworker doubtfully. 

“Yes, I had to be an African girl. 
You see, I come from the West In- 
dies.” 


Marie Higginson 


Youngsters growing up in chaotic times come for ESY help 


Robert S. Gee 
TO EASE shock of transition to new foster families, Newark 
YCS provides experimental study home where ten girls, staying 
for three months each, are prepared to enter their new homes 


‘The caseworker told her that there 
were nice little girls in Africa as 
well as in the West Indies, and in 
China and many, many other coun- 
tries. We all, she explained, come 
to the United States from somewhere 
else. We all can be nice. 

“Is that what you really believe?” 
asked the child slowly. 

“Yes,” was the answer, “That is 
what I really believe.” 

Next day when the caseworker 
passed the little girl, the child 
reached up and whispered, “I love 
you.” 

In all our member agencies, case- 
work and counseling are the central 
activities, given in the atmosphere 
of the Church, and enriched through 
the use of many specialized resources 

continued on page 30 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY JOINS IN SPECIAL MESSAGE 


One Episcopal Church through its 
Joint Commission on Ecumenical 
Relations, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 
Chairman, is responding to the sug- 
gestion of the World Council of 
Churches that every parish, congre- 
gation, and member of the Churches 
belonging to the World Council of 
Churches pray on Whitsunday, May 
13, “for a new awakening of the life 
of Christ in the hearts of us all.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the other four presidents of the 
World Council of Churches, Eivind 
Berggrav, Marc Boegner, John R. 
Mott, and G. Bromley Oxnam have 
sent forth this Whitsunday message 
for the year 1951: 


THE MESSAGE 


Tuts greeting is addressed to all 
Churches belonging to the World 
Council of Churches in the hope 
that by God’s grace it may reach 
every parish, congregation, and in- 
dividual member of these Churches. 

The Churches which met in 1948 
in Amsterdam and constituted the 
World Council of Churches ex- 
pressed in a message from that as- 
sembly their intention to stay to- 
gether. That was not a promise made 
only for times in which tt is easy to 
maintain fellowship. It must be ful- 
filled especially in a time such as we 
live in, with its almost unbearable 
tensions between the nations. Let 
us therefore remind ourselves and 
each other of the fact that the fel- 
lowship which our Lord Jesus Christ 
has created and continues to create 
includes every Christian parish, 
every Christian congregation, and 
every church member who believes 
in Him as Saviour. 

For Jesus Christ there exist no 
partition walls, and no man-made 
divisions can prevent Him from 
entering in wherever men turn to 
Him in their great need. The Life 
which is in Him cannot be divided. 
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There are real differences between 
our Churches, but Christ is one and 
the same for all. 

At Whitsuntide we are reminded 
how our risen Lord and Saviour by 
the Holy Spirit converted to Him- 
self thousands of souls, brought them 


into the fellowship of His Church 
and gave them the common task of 
proclaiming His Kingdom to the 
end of the earth. Let then this Whit- 
sunday of the year of grace 1951 call 
us all in spite of our differences to 
worship together the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, and to pray 
for a new awakening of the life of 
Christ in the hearts of us all. Let 
us join together in the joyous task of 
proclaiming the good news of the 
freedom in Christ to men every- 
where. And let us realize that we 
all stand together in Jesus Christ, 
who Himself stands with those who 
look faithfully to Him. Thus we 
may by God’s grace strengthen and 
inspire one another, knowing that 
those who praise God and trust in 
His grace and power in times of 
stress and anxiety, aré a great multi- 
tude which no man can number. 

Let us from all corners of the 
earth unite in prayer. 


The World Council of Churches 
was formed in Amsterdam in 1948 
when representatives of 148 com- 
munions, the Episcopal Church 
among them, pledged themselves to 
stay together for prayer, study, and 
witness. Since then, other commun- 
ions have joined the World Council 
of Churches and the ecumenical 
movement is growing. 


Two new folders issued by the © 


World Council, What is the World 


Council of Churches Doing? and | | 
Unto Him ... Glory in the Church, | | 


answer basic questions about this 
interchurch agency in which the 
Episcopal Church and the entire 
Anglican Communion take an active 
part. 

Our prayers for unity on Whitsun- 


day will have significance for us to | 


the extent that we understand the 
present ecumenical movement. Two 


Churchmen, one an Englishman, the — /} 


other an American, have written two 


small pamphlets with which every | 


Churchman will want to be familiar. 
They are Exploring Paths of Church 
Unity (35 cents) by the Rev. James 


W. Kennedy, rector of Christ Church, ai 


Lexington, Kentucky, and The 
Church in the Presence of God (50 
cents) by Oliver S. Tomkins. 
Whitsunday 1951, the birthday of 
the Church, can be a great moment 
in the life of the Church if from all 
corners of the earth a great multi- 
tude which no man can number 
unite in prayer before the throne 


of God. 


A younc soldier fighting in Korea, | 


a parishioner of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, recently sent) a 
check to the parish, covering the 
amount of his pledge, plus Easter 
and Christmas offerings. He wrote: 

“The closer I get to the fighting 
the more I realize that this, and any 
war, is just a delaying action, a fight 
for time, until Christianity wins the 
real fight in the hearts of men. That’s 


the only fight that will ever end in 


peace on earth... .” 
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On Whitsunday, Pray for Unity 


A MISSIONARY IN 
SPITE OF HERSELF 


e By ELIZABETH FALCK td 


J BECAME a missionary in spite 
of myself. And in that sense I am 
still becoming a missionary. But as 


I look back there seems to be a de- 


sign or pattern discernable of which 
I now am aware. 

To trace the pattern I have to 
begin a long way in the past at 
World War I. I already had gradu- 
_ated from the first Pennsylvania 
State Normal College and had been 
teaching for three years when the 
United States entered the war. I 
__ wanted to do something to help. 
Then one day an article was sent 
me by a friend, I believe it had ap- 
peared in some Church paper, call- 
ing on women to train in civilian 
hospitals in order to release regis- 
_ tered nurses for the Red Cross. My 
_ friend suggested that we both go into 
training. I did, but she didn’t. 

Neither my family nor friends 
_ thought that I’d survive the proba- 
tionary period for, in those days, I 


| was disgustingly fastidious. Besides, 


| I had been planning for further 
_ study; I wanted to teach English 
_ literature or become a _ librarian. 
_ Nurses’ training required all the 
_ talents I hadn’t and apparently bot- 
tled up those I had. My first year 


| was intensely difficult, but nothing 


_ replaced the value of this training. 
| FORTH-—May, 1951 


Elizabeth Falck was a China missionary for twenty-four years 


The war ended before I finished 
training. I joined the Red Cross 
anyway, and was employed asa teach- 
er of adult and high school classes 
in home nursing and care of the 
sick. 

I was restless and dissatisfied be- 
fore too long. One day I happened 
to pick up a large, square paper- 
covered book from my grandmother’s 
table. It was the National Council’s 
Survey of the needs of the Church 
in all fields. It contained an appeal 
for professional laymen, as well as 
for clergy and evangelists, to offer 
their services to the Church. I read 
that nurses were needed in Alaska, 
China, and the Philippines, and the 
question, “Why don’t you apply?” 
came into my head, apparently from 
nowhere. 

The idea seemed ludicrous. I 
brushed the question aside only to 
have it reoccur. I could not avoid 
it. I showed the report to Anne 
Groff, a very dear friend with whom 
I had roomed during training. I 
changed the question to ‘““Why don’t 
we apply?” 

It seemed just as funny to her as 
it had to me that either of us should 
go as missionaries anywhere. The 
only thing to be said for it was that 
we both were registered nurses— 


nurses who had taken up training as 
a service rather than as a means of 
making a living. And here was an 
opportunity to use our profession in 
the service of the Church. Against 
it for me were all my “sins, negli- 
gences, and ignorances.” 

“But,” I said, “there’s no harm in 
sending for the application forms; 
we probably won’t be appointed any- 
way.” 

The forms came very promptly. We 
filled them out but faltered when it 
came to presenting them to the rec- 
tor and others for references. Only 
my grandmother and mother ap- 
proved the idea; nobody else would 
take us seriously. Fortunately the 
rector approved. 

The night before I mailed the ap- 
plications, I realized a little the mean- 
ing of what I had had the temerity 
to do. I paced the floor for a while; 
I prayed about it; then I became 
quietly sure that this was not a mat- 
ter for me to concern myself with. 
I should send in the papers and, if . 
I were appointed, I must. 

Almost before we were really aware 
of what we had done, we were ac- 
cepted. We had asked to be sent to 
Alaska; we received an appointment 
to China. So to China we went. 

continued on page 14 
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In Spite of Herself... .. continued 


There was so much to learn when 
we arrived in the Orient. There were 
so many new people to meet, a dif- 
ficult language to learn, and a fas- 
cinating and strange environment. 
Those first four years were difficult. 
There were many things one couldn’t 
do because of the language barrier; 
many other ideas and plans seemed 
to be politely (not always) discard- 
ed by the older missionaries. Like all 
young people, we consciously and un- 
consciously considered older people 
as necessarily in a rut. 

But as we worked at the language 
and in the hospital, and as we grad- 
ually learned to know the work of 
the schools and the university, and 
above all, of the Church, many things 
became clear. I can see another unit 
in the design. For we came to realize 
that mere physical care and relief 
were not enough, that the hospitals 
and schools had no lasting signifi- 
cance apart from the Christian mes- 
sage. Only as they opened doors for 
the Evangel were they of more than 
temporary value. 


Learns to Appreciate Elders 


We learned to appreciate the self- 
sacrifice and devotion of our elders. 
We even reached the point of saying 
“our elders and betters” and mean- 
ing it. For we found ourselves placed 
within a remarkable group of people 
—men and women who differed 
radically in temperament and gifts, 
but who worked variously, vigor- 
ously, and at times violently dis- 
agreeing, toward a common end. 
Besides, there was the bishop, Fred- 
erick Rogers Graves, one of the few 
men, in my opinion, to whom the 
word “great” applies. He was diffi- 
cult to know for he despised senti- 
mentality and emotionalism. His 
sermons were clear and logical, but 
often very dry. 

I must write more of Bishop Graves 
whose gentleness, humor, and mag- 
nanimity I later learned to know 
because his influence added so much 
to the pattern of becoming a mis- 
sionary. It was his custom to hold 
a series of services during Lent for 


This is the second article written by women 
Church workers. In June, Eleanor Snyder, 
religious education worker, tells her story. 
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members of the mission. I remember 
one year he gave a series of talks on 
the life of St. Theresa of Arila. 
Through his presentation of her life 
and the reforms she effected in her 
order, he indirectly showed us what 
we were all as a Church trying to do 
for China—what every Christian 
should be trying to do. 

The most difficult decision of my 
life confronted me at the end of my 
first furlough. By then I was aware 
of what the mission demanded and 
even more aware of my own defi- 
ciencies. But I also was aware of a 


concrete situation where I could be, 


useful. If I returned to China, I 
thought then, I should have to give 
up all hope of qualifying for college 
or library work. At the same time 
I was glad of the vital satisfactions 
that the nursing profession gave me. 
I was all mixed up. Talking it over 
with Elise Dexter one night, Elise 
said, “Suppose you could not go 
back, how would you feel?” So I 
stopped making a “problem” of it. 

This process of “becoming a mis- 
sionary” has continued through ten 
years. It has meant a very rich life. 
It has meant becoming a member of 
a mission family. Of course, as in 
all families, there are quarrels; some- 
times one thinks that the greatest 
hardship of the missionary life is the 
other missionaries, but that is when 
one is irritated and, probably, most 
irritating oneself. But the friends 
one makes sharing good times and 
bad times, working together in dif- 
ficulties, in hardships, and some- 
times, in physical danger create a 
very real bond. There is as well the 
friendship and forbearance of one’s 
Christian colleagues and of minds of 
another race for which one has only 
gratitude. 

A missionary life, particularly in 
China, is full of surprises. It seems 
that one is called on to do what one 
is least prepared for, and not called 
on to use the special knowledge one 
has. In vain I regretted the French I 


had been too lazy to learn properly; ' 


I tore at the roots of my memory for 
the geology I had forgotten. 

A missionary life, moreover, is a 
life of paradox and of impossibles 
becoming possible. When Marian 
Hurst, Anne Groff, and I went up 


the Burma Road for work in Cheng- — 


tu we were allowed to go but told 
we'd never get there. But our rea- 
sons for going seemed imperative to 
us. We said, “If it is the will of 
God, we'll get there.’’ We set out 
in faith and insuperable obstacles 
were cleared away. Later, during 


the Japanese occupation of Shang- 7 


hai and the subsequent detention 
camp were~ the days, strangely 


enough, when we felt that we were ~ 


of more use to the cause of Christ 
than we had been during the time 


of busy, regular work. For me, too, — 


there was an additional satisfaction. 


It began when I taught part-time - 


at St. John’s University, Shanghai, 
three or four years before we were 
sent to concentration camp. After 
I returned to America aboard the 
Gripsholm, I was given the oppor- 
tunity to do graduate work. When 


“sometime later Bishop Roberts and 


the Rev. F. H. L. Pott approved my 
transfer to the educational side of 


the mission, I was able to return — 


to China for full-time work at St. 
John’s to do the sort of work I loved 
and thought I had given up years 
before. It occurs to me that one 
can’t give anything to God because 
He always restores it so splendidly. 


Work is Most Satisfying 


The work at St. John’s has been 
most satisfying although the last two 
years were increasingly difficult and 
exhausting. But by now I have for- 
gotten most of the anxieties and 
strains, and I remember only the 
loyalty and response and courage of 
Christian students and faculty. 

Since the tragic events in the East 
temporarily prevent further work in 
China (and for us the worst of it is 


-that we cannot be with our Chinese 


friends to share the difficulties and 
deprivations) , I am not sure what 
will come next in this business of 
being a missionary. If my usefulness 
in China is at an end, other ways 
will open. “The old order changeth 
yielding place to new.” I am con- 
fident that the Church in China will 
withstand deprivation, persecution, 
and even indifference which may be 
more deadly, and that is what really 
matters. For we know that for in- 
dividuals and for communities all 
things work together for good to 
them that love God. 
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CELEBRATION BEGINS AT CONVOCATION 


FIFTIETH year of Church in Philippines is marked at conyoca- STUDENT NURSE, seminarian, and delegate, all from Upi, on 
tion in Manila. Present are (left) bishops of Philippine Indepen- Island of Mindanao, discuss convocation events. In back is the 


dent Church, here with the Rt. Rey. Norman S. Binsted. Right, the Rey. Vincent H. Strohsahl, priest-in-charge of St. Francis’ Mis- 
Rey. A. Ervine Swift, Missionary Bishop-elect of Puerto Rico, sion, Upi. At right, the Rey. Sydney Waddington of Resurrec- 
talks with the Rev. James Kollin and the Rev. Edward Longid. tion, Baguio, chats with Mrs. Binsted and delegate from Baguio. 


Golden Anniversary in the Philippines 


HALF-CENTURY HISTORY REVEALS PHENOMENAL GROWTH 


if 


Hf N Manila during the recent con- Graves of Shanghai was making an a layman, William Wilson, represent- 
vocation of the Philippine Episcopal official visitation to Manila he re- ing the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
Church, an historical pageant and a_ ceived the first seven Filipino men Early in 1901 the Board of Mis- 
service of thanksgiving began a series into the Anglican Communion. “Now sions called for volunteers and for 
-of celebrations to mark the comple- is the time to begin our training of funds to support the new work. By 
tion of fifty years since the organiza- a native ministry,’ wrote the far- March they had received offers of 
tion in 1901 of the Philippine mis- seeing Chaplain Pierce, pleading for service from eighteen clergy and 
sionary district. Many significant reinforcements. At the same time three laymen, scattered from the east 
events in the Church had taken place the Board of Missions had a letter coast to California; two gifts of $10,- 
before that year. from a Filipino also begging that 000 each had been received from the 

- The man who was the earliest and pastoral care might be provided. Of Board of Missions treasurer, George 
most vigorous in starting the Church’s Dr. Pierce he wrote, “We all love C. Thomas, and his wife; and the 


activity and in urging its develop- him, respect him, and obey him.” laymen’s Church clubs, especially in 
‘ment was an army chaplain, the Rev. The Chinese, of whom some fifty New York and San Francisco, had 
Charles C. Pierce. He was repeatedly thousand were then in Manila, had undertaken to raise funds. 

| urged by a number of Filipinos to also asked for the services of the Somewhat alarming statements 


provide services for them. They had Episcopal Church. Chaplain Walter had been current as to bad moral 
wholly turned away from Rome, and Marvine baptized the first three; Dr. conditions prevailing in Manila but 
recognized the Anglican service as Pierce later baptized twelve. The the Board of Missions was able to 
_ what they wanted and needed. Dr. language used was Spanish, under- say, “It is gratifying to read General 
Pierce knew the Spanish language stood by both sides although the MacArthur’s authoritative contra- 
and after repeated refusals he felt he Americans and Chinese could not diction of the prevalent reports.” 
must meet their request. At 7:30 understand each other's language. This was the present General’s fath- 
on Christmas morning in 1898 he In April, 1899, two clergymen, the er, then on duty in Manila. _ 
held the Episcopal Church’s first Rev. James L. Smiley and the Rev. Two more men, the Rev. Walter 
service for native people, the Holy Hugh Nethercott, sailed on a trans- C. Clapp and the Rev. John A. 
Communion, as they had requested, port. They were not regular ap- Staunton, Jr., were appointed and, 
using a temporary Spanish transla- pointees but were sent out under the with their wives, sailed from San 
tion until the Spanish edition of the authority of the Presiding Bishop, Francisco in October, 1901. General 


a Prayer Book could be secured. “to supplement the lack of chap- Convention that same month con- 
Nine months later when Bishop lains in the army.”’ With them went continued on page 16 
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Anniversary . cont. 


stituted the new missionary district 
and elected young Mr. Brent of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Boston, as bishop. 
‘With his consecration in December 
and his arrival in Manila on August 
24, 1902, the prologue ended and 
the now familiar story began. The 
name of the Rt. Rev. Charles Henry 
Brent was to become known around 
the world. 


Growth is Extraordinary 


Flashlights from the five following 
decades indicate the growth that 
now seems extraordinary since it has 
been held back almost continuously, 
even to the present day, by lack of 
adequate support from Church peo- 
ple at home. 

In 1911 twelve active clergy di- 
rected nineteen missions. The Ca- 
thedral of St. Mary and St. John had 
been built in Manila. Also in Manila 
were the Church Settlement House, 
hospital, nurses’ training school, and 
Columbia Club for young American 
and British business men, then 
numerous in that foreign seaport, 
and far from home. In the moun- 
tains, Easter School at Baguio and 
schools at Sagada and Bontoc were 
well established in their work of 
taming and training the wild moun- 
tain children. Far away to the south, 
the little frame building of Holy 
Trinity Chuch at Zamboanga was 
the Episcopal Church’s outpost fac- 
ing the fiery hostility of the Malay 
Moslem world. 

At the beginning of 1921 the Rt. 
Rey. Gouverneur Frank Mosher 
completed the first year of his heroic 
twenty-one-year episcopate. He start- 
ed with but ten clergy for twenty 
missions. Baptisms numbered 471 
that year, and confirmations 385. 
Many Americans were still resident 
in the Philippines but the number 
of communicants could not be de- 
termined and was not reported, “‘ow- 
ing to failure of Americans to pre- 
sent letters of transfer.” In_ this 
decade the Church crossed the wide 
Moro Gulf from Zamboanga and 
started at Upi a wholly new work 
among the Tiruray, a nomad people 
who were Malay but not Moslem. 

In 1931 Bishop Mosher’s clergy 
had increased to nineteen, the mis- 
sions to thirty-two. Confirmations 
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CLUBHOUSE at Trinidad furnish 
Rey. George C. Bartter (back) s 


MISSIONARY BISHOP of Church in Philippines, the 
Rt. Rey. Norman S. Binsted guides rapidly growing work 


WRECKAGE from war's destruction (above is All Saints’, Bontoc) is being replaced with 
buildings (FORTH, March, page 14). Church’s growth was not halted for long; communic 
stations, and baptisms of 1949 exceeded those of 1940; there are ten more native pt 4 


WIFE of missionary makes call on family 
in Upi country. Some missions number more 
communicants than an American diocese. 


3 
MEMBERS of Baguio Woman’s Auxiliary level|i 
in Mountain Province give sacrificially of time 
_missions, and often travel on foot for miles) 


‘or children from nearby government school. The MILESTONE in Church’s work was ordina- 
(Missionary District in 1901, still works at Baguio. tion of first Philippine priests in 1941 
| 


TITUTIONS sprang up everywhere, soon attracting thousands of people. By 1931, there 
re twenty-six schools, with 1,500 pupils; three hospitals (above, nurses’ training school at St. 
ke’s Hospital, Manila, begun in 1903) and fourteen dispensaries, reaching 70,000 patients. 


founds, People BAPTISM in St. Mary’s, Sagada, adds one more member to Church's to- 
joodstosupport tal of more than 28,000. Church works in close codperation with Philippine 
‘ittend services. Independent Church, to which American bishops restored Apostolic Orders. 


totalled 858 that year, and baptisms 
were more than 1,000; twenty-six 
schools were training 1,500 children; 
three hospitals and fourteen dis- 
pensaries, most of which were the 
only resource for medical care over 
a wide area, brought nearly 70,000 
patients and their families into touch 
with the Church. 

But all these fair prospects were 
slowly and heart-breakingly blighted 
by the dark shadow of the depres- 
sion. Something of its effect, what 
the staff had to face, and how the 
work grew in spite of all, can be 
judged from the single fact that in 
1930 the National Council’s appro- 
priation to aid the work in thirty 
stations was $160,000 and in 1937, 
with fifty-seven stations, it was $104,- 
000. 

One most joyful and really epoch- 
making event marked the close of 
the decade as Bishop Mosher was 
able to ordain three native men to 
the diaconate in January, 1939, and 
the Suffragan Bishop, Robert F. Wil- 
ner, ordained two of these to the 
priesthood in June, 1941. 


War Brings Tragedy 


Events of the fifth decade are with- 
in the memory of most readers. The 
Rt. Rev. Norman S. Binsted, trans- 
ferred from his. Diocese of the To- 
hoku in Japan in January, 1941, had 
less than a year of free and encour- 
aging activity when war broke off 
communications and began piling 
up its tragedies of death and destruc- 
tion. During the years 1942-45 most 
of the missionaries were interned 
most of the time, under conditions 
of increasing severity. It is not an 
experience that can be imagined by 
anyone who has not gone through 
it. The physical hardships of dis- 
comfort and undernourishment were 
surpassed by the strain of uncertain- 
ty, isolation from the rest of the 
world, crowding, lack of privacy. 
Meanwhile, fearless and heroic ef- 
forts on the part of the native staff 
held the people together and kept 
the work going wherever possible. 

A list of some ‘sixty mission prop- 
erties, compiled in 1945, reveals that 
almost every item is marked “de- 
stroyed,” “damaged beyond repair,” 
or “completely destroyed.” Rebuild- 
ing of the Church’s material fabric 

continued on page 18 
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——LET US PRAY 


For the Peace and Unity of the Church 


GOD the Father, good beyond all that is good, fair beyond 
all that is fair, in whom is calmness and peace; do thou make 
up the dissensions which divide us from each other, and bring 
us back into that unity of love, which is the likeness of thy sub- 
lime Nature, that bound together in thy Spirit, we may know 
that peace of thine which maketh all things one; through Jesus 


Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A 


the blessing of thy praise. 


Philippine Anniversary 


has been necessarily slow, for various 
economic reasons, but much has been 
accomplished. 

In other respects, the Philippine 
Episcopal Church proved to be so 
deep-rooted that in less than ten 
years it had more than made up its 
losses at almost every point, as far 
as these can be measured by num- 
bers. In 1949 the number of stations, 
Church members, communicants, and 
baptisms, all exceeded those of 1940, 
confirmations were nearly as many, 
and, best of all, through the newly 
organized St. Andrew’s Theological 
Seminary, the number of native 
clergy had increased from three to 
thirteen. The school year 1950-51 
found thirty students in the seminary 
and half a dozen or more clergy of 
the Philippine Independent Church 
taking refresher courses. 

A new relationship with the Phil- 
ippine Independent Church is one 
of the most important as well as one 
of the most cheering events of the 
fifth decade. Nearly fifty years ago, 
on August 3, 1902, a group of Fili- 
pino clergy and lay people seceded 
from the Roman Communion be- 
cause “they could no longer tolerate 
foreign domination of the Church 
in the Philippines” and wished the 
Church to be ‘administered and sup- 
ported by the Filipino people, and to 
be more tolerant of modern learning 
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For the Missionary Bishops to be Consecrated in May 


LMIGHTY God, who never failest to go with those thou 
sendest; we commend to thy loving guidance thy servants 
newly chosen to be the Bishops of Utah, North Dakota, and 
Puerto Rico. Grant that in all things they may be found faithful. 
Warm their hearts and confirm their wills in loyal devotion to 
thee and thy Kingdom. Strengthen them to endure hardness , 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ; and vouchsafe them in the end 
Grant this, 
| of the same thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


O Father, for the sake 


continued 
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and the growing spirit of democracy 
in the Islands.” 

Through these fifty years they have 
maintained their independence in 
the face of much persecution and 
hardship, and they have held true to 
the doctrine and worship of. the 
Church. They lost, however, the 
historical continuity of the Church, 


having lost the apostolic succession 
for their bishops, and this, in 1947, 
they asked the bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States 
to restore. The House of Bishops 
agreed to this, and on April 7, 1948, 
three American bishops consecrated 
three bishops of the Independent — 
Church. These in turn have conse- 
crated others. 
dent Church, with twenty bishops, 
nearly four hundred priests, and 


more than one and a half million 3 | 


members, is now working in close 
codperation with the Episcopal 
Church. Much of the Independent 


Church’s activity is in just those | 


provinces where the 
Church has no work. 
In the recent fiftieth-anniversary 


Episcopal 


pageant in Manila, the final scene | | 


showed Bishop Binsted surrounded | 


by representatives of the Church’s 


more than ten thousand communi- 
cants (more than 28,000 Church 
members) , Igorots, ‘Tiruray, Chinese, — 
lowland Filipinos, British, Amer- 
icans, priests, graduate nurses, stu- 
dent nurses, missionaries, 


the schools, others from the working 


staffs. Together they sang Praise God | 


from whom all blessings flow, in — 


thanksgiving for the first half cen- |) 


tury of the Padippis Episcopal | 
Church. a | 


TEN more priests, fifteen church 
buildings, and eleven rectories, are 
needed now by the Church in Cuba, 
according to Bishop Blankingship’s 
review of the work for the past year. 
Only two candidates are in sight for 
ordination during the present year. 
Both are Cuban. Other pressing 
needs are in connection with two of 
the schools which play an important 
part in the Church in Cuba: a dor- 
mitory for St. Paul’s School, Cam- 
aguey, and an addition to aT siniby 
School, Morén. 

At five of the places where churches 


are needed, some funds are in hand, 


toward new building, but not nearly 
enough at present costs. Land has 
been bought at Moron. 

Since many British West Indians 
are leaving Cuba, returning to their 
native islands, and many others go- 
ing over completely into the Spanish- 


Varied Ministry in Cuba Has Many Problems J 


speaking community in Cuba, the 
Church’s work among British West 


Indians makes no great gain. The | | 


Church still has, however, and prob- 
ably will continue to have, twenty- 
five active British West Indian con- 
gregations. All the Spanish-speaking 


West Indian missionary dioceses of — | 


the Episcopal Church for many ~ 
years have had to face the responsi- 
bility of pastoral care of people from | 
the British islands. They have been |} 
mostly Anglican. The British bish- | 
ops have asked that they might have 
pastoral care, and the American 
bishops have wanted to provide it, 
but have rarely ever had enough 
staff to do so adequately. 

Spanish - speaking congregations 
make up the greater part of the 
Church. In Havana a considerable — 
number of university students attend — 
the Spanish services at the cathedral. 
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Thus the Indepen- at 


semi- | |) 
narians, students and teachers from | 


ee 


is story of the Church in Alaska 
is a story of giants; and giants they 
had to be, in a vast land one-fifth the 
size of the United States, ridged by 
tremendous mountains, with cli- 
mates ranging from the icy gales of 


the arctic to the temperate climate 
of the southeastern section. 


The 
FortH Alaska Tour will be priv- 
ileged to see some of the work of 
the Church, continuing today in the 


footsteps of the great men who first 


brought Christ to the wilderness. 
The first missionary of the Epis- 
copal Church arrived sixty-five years 


| ago, in 1886. He was the Rev. Oc- 


tavius T. Parker, who came to St. 
Michael on the coast and Anvik in 
the interior on the Yukon River. 
When he first arrived in St. Michael, 
he heard an agent of the American 
trading company there receive. in- 
structions to “show Mr. Parker every 
courtesy but don’t let him succeed.” 


Mission Grows Rapidly 


But Mr. Parker’s successor, the 
Rev. John Wight Chapman, did 
succeed. Arriving in Anvik the next 
year, he began a ministry that was to 
last for forty-three years. In the first 
nine years he built a church, school, 
residence, and saw mill; started a 
dormitory for a boarding school; 
trained the people to take part in 
services in their own tongue; and 
gave sixteen Indians a sound prep- 
aration for confirmation. A radio 


station he started is of great help 


to the mission. 

His son, the Rev. Henry H. Chap- 
man, was in Anvik for eighteen years 
before moving to Sitka, where mem- 
bers of the Tour will meet him. He 
is now vicar of St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea 
(FortH, March, page 18). 

The story of another giant is the 
history of John Driggs, M.D., who 
spent eighteen years on Point Hope, 
a lonely sand spit reaching out into 
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Results of Heroic Work 


the Arctic Ocean. He rarely saw an- 
other white man, and made only 
three visits to his Baltimore home. 
His care of both the souls and bodies 
of his charges was unremitting, and 
the work he established still flour- 
ishes today. 

The Rev. Jules Louis Prevost was 
another early missionary to Alaska. 
He started the first religious work in 
four towns: Circle, fifty miles south 
of the Arctic Circle; Rampart, in 
central Alaska; Nome and Valdez 
on the coast. At Tanana he strength- 
ened and continued work started by 
English missionaries, and started the 
first newspaper in all the interior of 
Alaska. 


Men of Alaska 


Then came the giant of them all, 
Peter Trimble Rowe, first Mission- 
ary Bishop of Alaska. A man of in- 
credible endurance and tremendous 
love for his people, Bishop Rowe is 
famous for having crossed. the Chil- 
coot Pass before a pathway was brok- 
en, for having taught Jack London 
how to use a dog sled, for having 
spent months traveling across the 
heart of Alaska from mission to mis- 
sion. Wherever he*visited, he and 
his Church were greeted with eager- 
ness, in roaring mining camps of the 
gold rush days, in tiny Indian vil- 
lages, and in coast cities such as 
Ketchikan or Juneau (FortTH, Janu- 
ary, page 14, and February, page 21). 
Sitka was his home base. He helped 
build St. Peter’s with his own hands, 
and he lies buried in its churchyard. 

The Ven. Hudson Stuck, Arch- 
deacon of Alaska, is another giant. 
A symbol of his ministry is the fact 
that he was the first man ever to 
reach the summit of Denali (Mount 
McKinley), the highest peak in 
North America. It took him and his 
companions eleven weeks but they 
set one of the world’s records. 


MEMBERS of Forth Alaska Tour, sail- 
ing aboard SS Chilcotin, will see same glo- 
rious scenery that greeted Church's first 
missionaries arriving to begin their work 


Archdeacon Stuck journeyed to 
every part of the country and knew 
every mission; he labored for the 
Indian people not only in scattered 
missions and isolated huts, but in 
pleading their cause before congress- 
men and government officials. His 
books, such as Ten Thousand Miles 
with a Dog Sled, furnish a clear pic- 
ture of Alaskan life and of the 
Church’s ministry. 

Since Bishop Rowe, there have 
been two bishops: the Rt. Rev. John 
Boyd Bentley, now Vice President 
of the National Council; and the Rt. 
Rey. William Jones Gordon, Jr., the 
youngest bishop in the American 
Church. 


Able Men Are Successors 


The present-day missionaries are 
able successors to these men. Some 
churches, such as Holy ‘Trinity, 
Juneau, have adapted and changed 
to fit the growing cities. In others, 
life remains almost as demanding 
and hazardous as in the first days. 
The airplane has almost replaced the 
dog sled, thus making communica- 
tion far easier and quicker, but the 
pioneer challenge is not lost, and 
to see the Church at work in Alaska 
will be a stimulating experience for 
the men and women who are able to 
join the ForTH tour. 
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Hollowed log is boat in Liberia’s northern hinterland, where Holy Cross Mission works 


e By the Rey. GOWAN H. WILLIAMS a 


J: T was late afternoon on a scorch- 
ing day just after Easter when I ar- 
rived in Bolahun, Liberia, on my 
first trip into the interior. With my 
guide and bearers I had walked the 
six hour journey from the nearest 
motor road on the other side of the 
Sierra Leone border. Every step of 
the way had been along a sandy 
gravel path, beaten down hard by 
the tread of many feet. 

The hot sun of the African dry 
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season burned mercilessly, and the 
trail seemed endless. But at last we 
rounded a curve—and Bolahun lay 
before us. Kohembe, my cook and 


guide, heard the welcome bell first. , 


Then far off but growing gradually 
louder came the sound of excited 
voices. Hundreds of laughing chil- 
dren came running, followed by 
teachers, evangelists, townspeople, 
monks, and nuns. I had an average 
of one child per finger hanging onto 


LIBERIA’S HOLY Cl 


me as we walked toward the small, 
thatch-roofed town. 

Bolahun lies far back in the quiet, 
steaming hinterland of Liberia in 
that rounded protuberance that joins 
French Guinea and British Sierra 
Leone, the jungle country of the 
Bandi, the Kisi, the Mende, and the 
Loma. From time beyond memory, 
these tribes have lived among the 
green hills and the deep valleys of 
their~territory, undisturbed by the 
sharp currents that marked the pas- 
sage of ages in the world outside. 
Their languages are their own; their 
beliefs are those of their forefathers; 
their entire culture has evolved in 
the primitive atmosphere of the bush. 

Bolahun stands in the very heart 
of this region at the crossroads where 
the four tribal jurisdictions meet. 
It is a pole from which thought and 
knowledge can radiate to the most 
isolated member of the tribes. 


Selects Strategic Site 


In 1922 this strategic location was 
selected by the Order of the Holy 
Cross as the center for their cam- 
paign to Christianize thé isolated 
back country of Liberia. Up to that 
time only the most tentative feelers 
had been sent out by Christian 
groups to the area. Although many 
of the natives had been converted 
to Mohammedism, the majority still 
clung tenaciously to ancient beliefs 
and practices, meeting the introduc- 
tion of new ideas with savage hos- 
tility. 

Bringing Christianity to these peo- 
ple would not be an easy task. It was 
a challenge, one which the Holy 
Cross Fathers were eager to accept. 
In Bolahun they built a church, a 
school, and a hospital. Once firmly 
established in the town, they moved 
into the villages. The central mis- 
sion now serves as headquarters for 
a complete network of missions scat- 
tered throughout the surrounding 
country. 
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Today the Church dominates Bola- 
hun, literally and figuratively. The 
broad, zinc-covered roof of St. Mary’s 
Church is the first thing that the 
traveler sees as he approaches the 
town. It reaches up above all the 
squat, mud native huts, a beacon of 


Christianity in this predominately 
non-Christian world. Here services 


are held daily; here the Christians 
and catechumens gather on Sundays 
and the great feasts. Next to the 
church stands the “God palaver”’ 


house where during these services 


the “hearers’’ assemble for religious 
instruction. .. - 
As was the-custom for several cen- 


" turies in the early Church, only bap- 
tized Christians are permitted to wit- . 
ness the Eucharist from start to fin- 


ish. ‘The catechumens, however, are 
allowed to enter the church and to 


remain at the service through the 


sermon, whereupon they are formally 
dismissed. Others interested in Chris- 
tianity but not yet raised to the 
status of catechumen, the “hearers,” 
attend special meetings at which they 


are taught the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 


Undergo Intensive Training 


To qualify as a catechumen, a per- 
son must undergo an intensive period 


of education in Christian doctrine, 


usually lasting more than two years, 
and must begin to give up those 


pagan practices which conflict. with 


Christianity. At the end of this train- 


@ The Rev. Gowan H. WIxiAms, 


an Associate of the Order of the 
Holy Cross, has been with the Holy 
Cross Mission in Bolahun, Liberia, 
since April, 1950. In addition to 
teaching and assisting in the pastoral 
work of the main station, he works 
among the primitive Loma people 
and supervises the schools in their 
territory. He is the son of the Rev. 
Gowan C. Williams, rector of St. 


Mark’s Church, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


0es Into the Hinterland 


|SION MINISTERS TO PEOPLES OF INTERIOR 


ing interval he must promise never 
again to consult medicine men, use 
charms, or turn to witchcraft, never 
again to offer sacrifice to pagan spirits 
or eat sacrifice food, never again to 
practice polygamy; he must promise, 
too, that he will attend church on 
Sunday and will pray daily. 

At a service of admission the hear- 
er is given a cross, a replica of that 
worn by members of the Order of 
the Holy Cross. Catechumens must 
remain in that rank for another 
minimum period of two years, dur- 
ing which more catechism is taught, 
reviews of past lessons held, and spe- 
cial instructions given on the New 
Testament. Usually, therefore, no 
less than five years elapse from the 
time a person’s name is listed among 
the hearers until he is baptized. 

The period of training is necessar- 
ily a long one, for non-Christian cus- 
toms are such an integral part of the 
culture that they are extremely dif- 


ficult for a person to surrender, even 


should understanding of the prin- 


ciples of Christianity come sooner. 
Frequently when the individual de- 
cides to follow the Christian way, 
strong pressure is exerted by the com- 
munity to deter him. The more im- 
portant the person concerned, often 
the more difficult it is for him to 
break with the past. 

A high official in one of the secret 
bush. societies recently incurred the 
wrath of his village by becoming in- 
terested in Christianity and announc- 
ing that he would take part in no 
more sacrifices. The society gave him 
one last chance on the occasion of a 
prescribed ceremony to the water 
spirits, arriving in a body to conduct 
him to the sacrifice site. When he 
refused to go, they knocked down 
the front door of his house and 
dragged him to the ceremony by 
force. 

I watched such a rite one day when 
I was visiting a Bandi town. Two of 
my school boys home for the week- 
end came running up to me and 
shouted, “Come quickly, Father, and 
see a pagan sacrifice.” They took me 
to the center of the village where the 
graves are located. There an old 
man, an elder of the town, was plac- 
ing rice mixed with palm oil on the 
grave of an ancestor. This sacrifice 
was being offered to the soul of the 
dead man so that he would bless the 
town, bring an abundant rice har- 


continued on page 25 


WEAVING clothing is familiar sight in Liberian villages. Holy Cross Mission, with head- 
quarters at St. Mary’s, Bolahun, serves these people through its churches and schools. 
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CLOSED CITY ministry by St. Stephen’s, Oak Ridge, Tenn., is making valuable contri- 
bution to community's life. Evidence is this large congregation at service in gymnasium. 


O NE of the most interesting new 
parishes in the Church, enters its 
home this month after holding serv- 
ices in a high school gymnasium for 
several years. 

It is St. Stephen’s Church in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., largest of the nation’s 
atomic energy cities. Oak Ridge, 
often considered the “Cradle of the 
Atomic Age” and a citadel of ma- 
terialism, in actual fact supports a 
large growing body of Church peo- 
ple. Among the leaders are the sci- 
entists who helped forge the atomic 
bomb and are busy today on atomic 
research and production. St. Ste- 
phen’s vestry includes physicists, bi- 
ologists, chemists, and engineers of 


@ Dixon JOHNSON, a former news- 
paperman, is at present on the staff 
of the information department at 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies. 


BAZAAR is one of many methods employed 
to finance St. Stephen’s building program 
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atomic energy, who, perhaps to an 
even greater degree than persons en- 
gaged in other pursuits, find in the 
Church a source of strength and in- 
spiration. 

The Rt. Rev. Edmund P. Dand- 
ridge, Bishop of ‘Tennessee, laid the 
church cornerstone on September 10, 
1950, and construction proceeded 
rapidly during the long fall and In- 
dian summer in the ‘Tennessee 
mountains. The building combines 
features of both conventional and 
traditional architecture. It is of con- 
crete block construction with a fac- 
ing of Crab Orchard sandstone, a 
beautiful and enduring material 
quarried in the nearby Cumberland 
Mountains. 

In keeping with Oak Ridge’s young 
population which boasts the nation’s 
highest birth rate, the building it- 
self has an unusually large parish 
house which cares for a Sunday 


school enrollment larger than many 
parishes three times its size. The 
nave of the church will seat three 
hundred persons and the church 
school rooms will care for almost 
as many. 

Although brief, St. Stephen’s. his- 
tory parallels that of the community 
which it serves. As late as the fall 
of 1942,~Oak Ridge was a peaceful — 


farming area in Roane and Anderson 


counties in eastern Tennessee. In 
December, 1942, however, the sur- 
veyors moved in and six months later 
thousands of homes were under con- 
struction. A few miles away the great 
plants which were to house atomic 
energy research and production fa- 
cilities went up at a furious tempo. 
Of two billion dollars spent on the 
atomic energy project during war- 
time, more than one billion was 
poured into the great development at 
Oak Ridge. And today a $250,000,- 
000 plant expansion program is un- 
derway. 

St. Stephen’s had its genesis in 
August, 1943, according to parish- 
ioner G. W. T. Kearsley, its unofficial 
historian. Then the Rev. Eugene 
Hopper, rector of St. James’ Church 


ORDINATION to diaconate of the Rey. John Bull (front, center) is high point at St. 
Stephen’s. Mr. Bull had come to Oak Ridge as engineer; left to study for Holy Orders. 
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in Knoxville, visited Gertrude Gunn, 
one of the first Episcopalians in Oak 
Ridge. She interested Mr. Hopper 
in the opportunity which lay before 
the Church in Oak Ridge. The next 
month Mr. Hopper, accompanied by 
Bishop Dandridge, then Coadjutor, 
visited Oak Ridge and met with a 
small group of Episcopalians. A 
committee was formed and arranged 


_to hold the first service on October 


3, 1943, at the Chapel-on-the-Hill. 

The chapel was one of two con- 
structed by the Army to serve all 
congregations in Oak Ridge. The 
only hour open to the Episcopalians 
was 5:00 p.m. The difficulties of 
organizing were increased by the re- 
quirement that ministers secure 
passes to enter the “secret city.” But 
Mr. Hopper, Bishop Dandridge, and 
other ministers in the vicinity came 
to the new city to hold services each 
week. 

For the fledgling congregation the 
year 1944 was one of great progress. 
Mission officers were elected and a 
mission council established. The 
petition for mission status was sub- 
mitted to the diocese in the fall and 
the name St. Stephen’s adopted; mis- 


CHILDREN, everywhere in evidence, watch 
laying of cornerstone by Bishop Dandridge 
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LOYAL laymen made possible St. Stephen’s spacious building. Below, rector, the Rev. 
Robert F. McGregor, breaks ground as building council chairman and warden watch. 


sion status was approved in January, 
1945, and funds provided. 

But the major event of the year 
was the acceptance of a call by the 
Rev. Stephen Davenport. A young, 
vigorous man who was a captain of 
the football team at the University 
of Virginia in undergraduate days, 
Mr. Davenport approached his duties 
with zeal and the congregation grew 
rapidly. 

Inability to provide a rectory was 
a real obstacle. The demand for 
housing in Oak Ridge exceeded the 
supply by thousands of units, and 
church members and officials of many 
communions pressed the cases with 
the operator of the atomic energy 
project. In April, 1945, church con- 
gregations were notified that housing 
would be authorized to ministers of 
congregations which had an attend- 
ance of two hundred or more for 

continued on page 27 
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YOUNG PEOPLE form large part of Oak Ridge population, and St. Stephen’s concen- 
trates on their needs. Here Oak Ridger tells youth conference meeting about his town. 
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Receiving awards is not an un- 
usual experience for this University 
of Oklahoma associate professor of 
organ. When she graduated from 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan., 
in 1934, she won the outstanding stu- 
dent’s award, and when she gradu- 
ated from the University of Okla- 
homa in 1937, she received the Holm- 
berg Award as the outstanding stu- 
dent in the school of music. On a 
Rackham scholarship she studied 
organ at the University of Michigan, 
where she received her Master’s De- 
gree in 1940. 

It was Palmer Christian, then head 
of the organ department at Michi- 
gan, who stimulated her serious study 
of the organ. 
courses with David McK. Williams 
at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City, and for three sum- 
mers commuted every weekend be- 
tween Norman and Chicago to study 
with the famous French organist, 
Marcel DuPré. 

-Mildred Andrews is well known 
in music circles. Her talent as a solo- 
ist has brought her invitations from 
the National Cathedral, Washing- 
ton, D. C., St. John’s Cathedral, Den- 
ver, Colo., the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York, N. Y., and most 
recently from the regional conven- 
tion of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, which met in Topeka, Kans., 
this past April. 

Miss Andrews has been introduc- 
ing young men and women to the 


She took further- 


magnificence of music ever since 
1938 when she first joined the fac- 
ulty of the University of Oklahoma. 
Last June, one of her students, Bob 
Whitley, won the national organ 
playing contest in Boston. An author- 
ity on liturgical music, she has as- 
sisted in the annual church music 
clinics at the university, and has 
servéd as organ instructor at the 
church music conferences in Ever- 


choirmasters from all parts of the 
United States attend. 

A native Oklahoman, Miss An- 
drews has been choirmaster and or- 
ganist in Norman for the past fifteen 
years. She considers the choir her 


chief hobby, though she’ also likes | 


to cook and collects unusual recipes ' 


continued on next page | 


Choir is chief hobby of Mildred Andrews, y i 


‘green, Colo., which organists and | | 
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Read a Book . continued 


The secret of renewal and on-going 
life is the mystery part of the story, 
and as in a good mystery, is divulged 
by the author near the end of the 
book. 


Forward Through the Ages is not 
only good reading, it is a good text 
book. Its uses are many. It should 
be in every church library for refer- 
ence, as a source book, for the use 
of the confirmation class, and the 
mission study group. The British 
edition is entitled Disciples of all Na- 
tions. Added features are a full in- 


dex, an annotated bibliography, ten 


historical maps, and a time chart. 
The volume is fully and charmingly 
illustrated by Louise Drew.—A.E.H. 
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from the people who will part with 
them. 


A vivid personality, she is never 
lukewarm. She has a dynamic quality 


which makes her interesting and in- 


terested. She can make a story come 

to life, or she can listen eagerly. She 
has a zest for living and laughing, 
and often gains her greatest amuse- 
ment from laughing at herself. One 
of her favorite jokes on herself oc- 
cured when she attended a strange 
church and sang loudly and lustily 
with a trio thinking the congrega- 
tion was unfamiliar with the hymn. 
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vest, and keep away the evil spirits. 

Once a month I travel to the 
Ramsaur School, Kpandamai, in the 
heart of Loma country, to supervise 
the work there. Founded in 1922 
as a memorial to the Rev. and Mrs. 
William H. Ramsaur who died 
while serving as missionaries in Li- 
beria, the school was operated for 
many years under the supervision of 
the National Council. It was forced 
to close for a time because of lack 
of funds but was reopened in 1947 
by the Holy Cross Mission. 

Kpandamai itself has a history 
that would make the hair of the most 
intrepid reader of thrillers stand on 
end. It was and still is the center of 
the most horrible heathen rites. 
Fifty years ago it was an impregnable 
fortress at the foot of the Kpandamai 
Mountain Range, surrounded by 
walls and water. The people are ex- 
tremely proud of the fact that the 
town never has been conquered. 

In this town I have had pointed 
out to me the grave of a man who 
was buried alive, an offering to the 
god of the Kpandamai Mountain. 
Only the inner circle know what 
horrors transpire in the jungle at the 
foot of that mountain. Most of these 
practices are carried out under cover 
of dark, for severe punishment is 
meted out by the government for 
cannibalism or human sacrifice. Re- 
cently certain chiefs of the Loma 
and Bandi country were called to 

continued on page 26 
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Monrovia for an official inquiry into 
their activities. 

The influence of the Holy Cross 
Mission has been felt particularly 
among children and young people, 
many of whom have become Chris- 
tian even though their parents re- 
mained pagan. The interest in Chris- 
tianity shown by this particular age 
group may be attributed in large 
measure to the excellent schools sit- 
uated in several central localities. 

In the early days it was difficult 
to persuade the parents to allow 
their sons to come to school and 
quite impossible to induce them to 
allow their daughters to attend. 
Gradually these barriers have been | 
broken down until at the present) | 
time more than four hundred boys 
are enrolled in the mission’s eight 
schools. 

With the most painstaking care, 
the Order of the Holy Cross has built 
up a nucleus of Christians who are 
well versed in the knowledge of their — 
religion and devout in the practice 
of it. Gradually their number is be- 


ing increased, especially among the ~ 
young. It is hoped that this group |) 
will remain strong enough to with- | | 


stand both the pressures from their 
own people and those that may soon 
come upon them from the world 
outside. 
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76 Below Zero But 
Sun Shines All Night 


i p IN Alaska, which has Beauty 

U on the Grandest Scale of any 
country you ever visited, the ther- 
mometer once registered 76 below 
zero at Fort Yukon. And did you 
know that at Fairbanks, they play 
baseball at midnight in June be- 
cause the Summer Sun shines all 
night. Sunrise and Sunset are almost 
| simultaneous on June 21. Alaska 
is full of surprises and grandeur. 
| _ Strawberries aren’t quite as large as 

apples but the Mountains rise to 

20,310 ft. and the Sea in the Inside 
_ Passage is as level and smooth as 
Fifth Avenue. 

Here is a trip for Citizens of Amer- 
ica, who don’t like ocean voyages. 
Sail to Alaska, and enjoy 3 very ap- 
_ petizing meals every day, and at the 
same time revel in the pleasure and 
; relaxation of a long vacation on ship- 
_ board—the brisk, cool days, the clear, 
_ sunny nights, the tang of the Sea air, 
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the fresh, icy winds off Glacier Bay, 
the friendly porpoises racing your 
liner, the mountains on horizons 
East and West, the companionships 
of the Cruise, and, above all, the 
Ship riding flat as a pancake! 
FortH Magazine readers are espe- 
cially invited to go on the Episcopal 
Cruise to Alaska, our 3rd trip—18 
days of pleasure. Editor William E. 
Leidt will send you a folder. Read 
it and you'll probably insist on Alas- 
_ ka—nothing less will do. 
| But, suppose you only have two 
_ weeks vacation from Chicago, for ex- 
ample, and $316.51 to invest! All 
right, we'll fix you up with a deluxe 
train ride in a roomette, or two in 
a compartment, and a six-day 1,400 
mile Cruise in the Inside Passage. 
_ No-—just $311.11 is all you’ll spend! 
_. OK, we'll provide deluxe train trip 
_ and a 1,300-mile Inside Passage 
Cruise. Even for $249.56 we have 
_ a bargain Cruise. Not Alaska, but 
| same sort of scenery and good! 
Write us how much vacation time 

you have and about what you wish 
‘to spend. Our suggestions are free 
and very dependable. Address 
| “G.P.A.,” 959 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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eight consecutive Sundays. A com- 
bination of happy circumstances, in- 
cluding good weather and hard work, 
qualified the parish for housing. 
Parish folklore notes that many 
Roman and Jewish friends of the 
parish attended services during this 
period. In any case, Mr. Davenport 
moved into a home in Oak Ridge 
which served as parish hall and rec- 
tory for many years. 

The church school was held in the 
rectory and church services contin- 
ued at the Chapel-on-the-Hill. By 
the spring of 1946, this became clearly 
impractical and arrangements were 
made to take over the high school 
gymnasium for church and adjoining 
classrooms for the Sunday school. 

The postwar period was one of 
great stress for Oak Ridge. In a 
single cataclysmic week, five thousand 
persons lost their jobs, and in three 
years the population dropped from 
75,000 to 32,000. Yet in this period 
the membership of St. Stephen’s 
actually increased and the church be- 
came a greater force in the lives of 
its parishioners. The loss of leaders, 
however, created a new problem. As 
employees were laid off, they re- 
turned to their former homes. Thus 
Jack Holt, the first senior warden 
and an indefatigable worker, left 
Oak Ridge for his home at Vicks- 
burg. At about the same time, No- 
vember, 1948, Mr.’ Davenport ac- 
ccpted the call of Grace Church, 
Salem, Mass. The parish rallied 
around senior warden Maynard Fir- 
min during the subsequent months, 
and the Rev. Howard Mueller of 
Knoxville and Dr. Edward McCrady, 
a well-known biologist and a gifted 
lay reader, conducted services. 

To seek out a new resident clergy- 
man was difficult due to the postwar 
growth of the Church throughout 
the nation, but the Rev. Robert F. 
McGregor, rector of Christ Church, 
Oberlin, Ohio, accepted the call in 
1949. His work admirably fitted him 
to work with Oak Ridge’s young 
population. 

From its earliest days, the parish 
laid aside what money it could to- 
ward a building fund. The Atomic 
Energy Commission would not sell 
land to church groups because Oak 
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Ridge was a closed city behind a 
security fence until March, 1949; 
then land became available. St. 
Stephen’s was the first Protestant 
congregation to build. 

The building council was headed 
by Aymar Cater, a vestryman, and 
St. Stephen’s many engineers were 
put to work. A. D. Mackintosh, an- 
other vestryman and an architect 
with the Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, arranged to serve as an as- 
sociate with the firm of Barber and 
McMurry in designing the struc- 
ture. The low bidder was John A. 
Johnson and Sons Co., and although 
building St. Stephen’s Church is a 
tiny project for the firm—it has con- 
struction contracts totaling several 
millions in Oak Ridge alone—Mr. 
Johnson took a deep personal in- 
terest in its progress. He built it at 
virtually no profit to himself al- 
though he is not a member of the 
church. The result in these times of 
fantastic-prices is a well-built church 
and parish house for $110,000. 

Beyond its walls, St. Stephen’s is 
interested in a larger ministry. Mr. 
McGregor serves unofficially as chap- 
lain of the cancer research hospital. 
Patients from throughout the South 
come to Oak Ridge to further the 
investigations of the effects atomic 
energy products have on cancer. 

‘Two members of the parish, both 
brilliant scientists with Ph.D. de- 
grees, are studying under Mr. Mc- 
Gregor to enter the perpetual di- 
aconate. A former parishioner who 
came to Oak Ridge as an engineer 
of atomic energy left as a ministerial 
student when Mr. Davenport was at 
the church: in an impressive cere- 
mony last June, the Rev. John Bull 
was ordained as a deacon in the 
church following his graduation 
from the seminary of the University 
of the South. Mr. Davenport was on 
hand to preach the sermon along 
with Mr. McGregor. 

Such is the history of St. Stephen's 
of Oak Ridge. For many months, 
conversations concerning the parish 
were prefaced by “When the new 
church is finished. . . ” It is fin- 
ished now, and St. Stephen’s looks 
ahead to great days in the service 
of God. 
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| Mission Born in a Barn 
| continued from page 9 


than three years, began to take on a 
_ fresh appearance. When they put 
up their cross, they saw the new 
_ Church of the Holy Nativity. 

In the midst of a real estate pro- 
ject, housing five hundred fifty fam- 
ilies, and near similar new develop- 
ments, the Church of the Holy Na- 
tivity was destined to fill a need for 
the young families in its district. Mr. 
Morrett understood the importance 
of creating a Christian community 
and providing opportunities for the 
young married couples to meet and 
to worship together. In a new com- 
munity such as Aina Haina, com- 
posed of Easterners and Westerners, 
some from the mainland of the 
United States, some from other Pa- 
cific islands, all new to the commu- 
nity, the Church had the opportunity 
to be the integrating force. 

And so the Church of the Holy 
Nativity became more than a Sun- 
‘day affair; the activities included 
more than the children’s and adults’ 
choirs, the women’s guild, and men’s 
organization. The church became 
the sponsor of the Brownies, the 
Cubs, the Boy Scouts, and the Hui 
Lima Kokua (Club of the Helping 
Hands). The church reached out 
into the community; the barn was 
used for all types of community 
meetings. 

Early in 1950 there were 250 chil- 
dren coming to Church school. The 
day school which the mission or- 
ganized and operated was attended 
by ninety students from kindergar- 
ten to second-grade age. The vaca- 
tion school they opened during the 
summer had been filled to capacity. 
| The adult membership of ' the 
Church of the Holy Nativity, by 
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1950, numbered more than four hun- 
dred. In Aina Haina there was an 
awakened sense of spiritual values 
emanating from a strong Christian 
foundation; hard physical labor and 
strong spiritual leadership had built 
a dynamic Christian community in 
less than two years. 

Suddenly, early in the year 1950, 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Territory of Hawaii an- 
nounced that it would take over the 
renovated dairy plant to convert the 
buildings into a public school. 
Forced to leave its buildings, the 
Church of the Holy Nativity began 
a campaign for building funds. John 
Morrett, hardened by hardship and 
encouraged by the heartening re- 
sponse of his congregation, opened 
the campaign with the words, the 
Lord hath chosen thee to build a 
house ... be strong and do it. 

Forty-eight thousand square feet 
of land was donated by the family 
of the late Senator and Mrs. Robert 
Hind and on August 30, 1950, Bish- 
op Kennedy and the vicar conducted 
the opening services in the Aina 
Haina Valley. ‘That day they broke 
ground for the new buildings, and 
shortly thereafter construction was 
begun on the church school building. 
A loan made possible by the Nation- 
al Council’s Emergency Loan Fund, 
a fund created solely for assisting 
work in new rapidly expanding 
areas, will help the Hawaiian mis- 
sion through this critical time. 

“The new Church of the Holy Na- 
tivity will be a house of worship, and 
more,” Mr. Morrett recently said. 
“It is designed to build a Christian 
community, to strengthen the bonds 
which pull true Christians together 
—in fellowship, in instruction, in 
pleasure, and in prayer.” 


MOTHER’ S DAY SPECIALS 


Big money for your church 


treasury. CHINESE CRE- 


TONNE BASKETS for ten 
years have been a _ favorite 
money maker among women. 


50% PROFITS, easy to sell, 
beautiful in design, thousands 
of uses. 


(Send today for sample set and sales plan. 
Sold only through organizations.) 


WINDSOR BROOM COMPANY, Hamburg, Penna. 


Mention this magazine 


Sterling Crurt 


A beautiful silver cruet, ornamented 
with a Celtic cross, and carefully de- 
signed with a wide neck so that it may 
be easily cleaned. One-half pint capa- 
city, 644 inches high, $55. Pint capacity, 
8% inches high, $87.50. Quart capa- 
city, 10% inches high, $200. 
Stained Glass Windows 
Altar Brasses Communion Ware 
Hand Carved Woodwork 
Bronze Tablets 


BLACK, STARR & CORHAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
EAST ORANGE MANHASSET 


WHITE PLAINS 


Folding 
Chairs 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
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STREET, PATERSON 4, NJ. 


48-54 €AST 13TH 


Pay tribute to service men and 
women with handsome simulated 
bronze and solid walnut plaques. 
Choice of sizes to accomodate any 
number of easily applied name- 
plates. Prompt service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for free informa- 
tion and mederate prices. 

Free trophy, medal and 

cup catalog on request. 


Dept. 14 


150 West 22nd St. 
INC. New York tI, N. Y. 


HONOR 
ROLL 
PLAQUES 
INTERNATIONA 


BRONZE TABLET CO., 


THERE’S PROFIT IN PLASTICS. 
FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 


Aunt Polly’s Plastic Food-saver Bags—10 as- 


sorted sizes that sell for $1.00 offer 40% profit 

WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT; will bring 

many extra dollars for your organization. 

Sample FREE. 

A. & M. Thomson 15339 Plymouth Place 
East Cleveland 12, Ohio 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 195@ by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They en- 
able you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 


Altar Hangings and Linens 
Prices Sent on Request 


M. HALL, INC. 


14 West 40th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CH-4-3306 


Your help is urgently needed if we are to 

help others. The demand exceeds our 

resources, 

sought. 

Endorsement of Bishop must accompany 
each request. 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
Rev. Allen Evans, D.D., S.T.D., Sec’y .. 

319 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


Gifts and bequests earnesily 


CHURCH worsHIP AIDS 


al app ree we produce 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


SEND TO 
SUDBURY BRASS GQgps CO. 


86 SUDBURY STREET, Bostow 14, ass. 


A MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
ASSOCIATION 


lends support to the work and worship 
of Washington Cathedral 


Each Member Receives The Cathe- 
dral Age, a Beautifully Illustrated 
Quarterly Magazine. 


Name 
Address. 


Memberships from $3 to $100 and over. 


Address 
Washington Cathedral, Washington (6, D. C. 
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such as psychological testing, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, con- 
sultation with psychiatrists, and any 
other services indicated by the young 
person’s needs. But as one casework- 
er has said, “We do not segment the 
client by turning him over to sev- 
eral different persons for advice. The 
experts discuss the problem and give 
the individual findings to his friend 
the caseworker, who in turn talks 
with him in language he can under- 
stand.” 

Another source of youthful inse- 
curity and confusion is the over- 
emphasis of our times on material 
values. The recent basketball scan- 
dal bears witness that this confusion 
can occur on all economic levels. 
perhaps the lowest level, we have the 
sixteen-year-old boy who was referred 
to one society because his parents 
sent him out to steal money. When 
the caseworker tried to find someone 
to give him a home while she worked 
with him, she discovered that his 
only relative, an aunt, had sent him 
to a school for pickpockets. 

In any era, growing up is difficult 
for many. In a home where love is 
not felt or where divorce or illness 
have taken their tragic toll, adoles- 
cence may become so difficult as to 
require professional help. To quote 
Edith Balmford, executive secretary 
of our Episcopal Service for Youth, 
“Until someone takes the time to 
become acquainted with a young per- 
son and plan his future with him, 
not for him, he is likely to find the 
going difficult.” 

How do young people know where 
to go for this help? Some hear of it 


through their clergy or others in the 


Church; some are referred by Church 
institutions. Social workers in both 
public and private agencies. tell 
others. Many boys and girls learn 
of our service through schools, hos- 
pitals, and courts, and some read of 
it in the press or in our own litera- 
ture. Perhaps the most enthusiastic 
referrals come from the young peo- 
ple whom we have helped. 

In Newark last year more than 
four hundred troubled young people 
from ninety-six cities and towns in 
the diocese asked for help. About 
half were boys, and almost half of 
the whole group were Episcopalians. 


CLERGY and CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, /| 
Academic Hoods, Birettas, Caps. 
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183 Zvestment Makess 114 yearsLOOL 


COx SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New. York 10, N.Y. 
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VESTMENTS 
i Chotz and Pulpit 


Nylon and many other fine materials, reas 
sonably priced. Writefor catalog C-92 (Choir — 
vestments) ; J-92 (Juniors); P-92 (Pulpit). — 


@ COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO.| 


New York 1 Champaign, III. Chicago 6, III. 
366-5th Ave. 1000 N, Market 117 N. Wacker 


OLDING CHAIRS 
a | 


e IN Stee’ oR Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE A 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES [| 


The strongest, handiest fold 
ing table made. For banquet, 
church and school use. Write’ 
._ for descriptive folder. 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


oat for 
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tHe CLERGY 


You'll prefer the extra 
quality that gives our vest- 
ments perfection for sacred 
service and long wear. Tail- 
ored to your individual 
needs to assure accurate fit 
from finest materials. 
Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Write for CATALOG 
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Nearly one hundred of these young 
people were facing serious emotional 
or mental disturbances or some over- 
whelming problem. ‘There were 
among 
them and some involved in delin- 


' quency of one kind or another. A 


few needed psychiatric help. The 
other three hundred were quite ade- 
quate young individuals facing the 
normal confusions of growing up. 
But without help in time, a number 
of them would have developed far 
more serious symptoms. One boy, 
who dimly realized this, had come 
in for vocational counseling. At the 
end of that interview he said, “Gee, 
I’m awfully mixed up about some- 
thing.” And so he continued to see 
the caseworker. 

' One young girl who came to the 
Newark office for a talk about her 
personal problems was especially con- 


| fused and troubled. Small wonder! 
_ It developed that in her fifteen short 


years she had lived in fourteen foster 
homes! Anyone would be confused. 

In Newark this was by no means 
the only case of its kind. The State 
of New Jersey, which has discon- 
tinued most of its orphanages in 
favor of foster home placement, has 
7,500 State wards, children who for 
one reason or another are without 
their own homes. Due to lack of 
temporary shelter while the decision 


_ is made, these children too often 


have had to be placed hastily and 
without proper study either of their 
own needs or those of the prospec- 
tive family. Often it has been neces- 
sary to place them while in a state 
of emotional shock and it is not sur- 
prising that the arrangement has 


later become mutually unsatisfactory. 


While there are “homes” in New 


Jersey for children, there have been 
none which did not carry the stigma 
of delinquency. 

And so the need for a temporary 
residence became clear to the leaders 
of Newark’s Youth Consultation 
Service who, a year and a half ago, 
decided to open a study home. The 
project is still a pioneering venture. 
With the help of Church groups, 
foundations, and many devoted 
friends of youth, the agency raised 
the funds necessary to make the resi- 
dence a reality. It is designed as a 
preparation for a foster home. 

Miss Hughes describes the home as 
a “pressure chamber for the emo- 
tional bends.” It is a complete and 
friendly home with living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, laundry, basement 
gameroom, all modern facilities, and 
ten attractive little bedrooms for the 
current crop of ten girls for whom 
it is operated, each room furnished 
by a Church group. In a larger home 
it would be difficult to give the young 
residents individual study, or to pro- 
vide the relief from outside pres- 
sures which they so sorely need. 
Each girl generally stays about three 
months, attending a nearby school 
and finishing the term before she 
moves to her new foster home and 
starts the life for which both she and 
her foster family have now been 
carefully prepared. During her stay 
at the residence she has access to all 
the resources of Youth Consultation 
Service, which include an education- 
al counselor, a consulting psycholo- 
gist who gives her tests, a consulting 
physician, and two psychiatrists. 

Elsewhere, there are agencies of 
Episcopal Service for Youth which 
are interested in study homes. The 
New Orleans Children’s Home main- 
tains a temporary residence; Youth 
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Another little “Gold Jacket’’ 


devotional classic 


A Method 
of Prayer 


By JOHANNES KELPIUS 


Edited and with an introduction 
by E. Gordon Alderfer 


With the re-discovery of an early 
American saint comes the revela- 
tion of real classic on prayer. Heir 
of the German pietist tradition, 
Johannes Kelpius, in his little 
Pennsylvania community taught 
and practiced what he later de- 
scribed in a little book as A Short, 
Easy, and Comprehensiwe Method 


of Prayer. $1.50. In identical 

format to: 

THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING, 
$1.50. 


A GUIDE TO TRUE PEACE, $1.25. 
PRAYER AND THE LORD'S 


PRAYER by Charles Gore, $1.50. 


at your bookseller 


sage HARPER & BROTHERS some 
al New York 16, N. Y. 


“ LANGUAGE 


EASILY — QUICKLY 


by LINGUAPHONE Weyy 


World’s-Standard CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 


FRENCH Are you letting interesting job opportunities 
SPANISH and a whole new world of culture advantages 
ASIATICS ass you by because you speak only one tongue? 
GERMAN Je more effective. Learn at home any one 

#29 of 29 languages—quickly, easily by the one 
ELAR and only Linguaphone Conversational Method. 


Languages You jisten—you learn—you understand—you 
SPEAK, World-wide educational endorsement; used by 
clergymen, missionaries, colleges, schools, U.N.; armed 
services, government agencies—over a million delighted 
home-study students of all ages. FREE BOOK gives 
fascinating facts. WRITE TODAY. 

7 languages approved for VETERANS’ Training. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
179-05 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE 
110 Pearl St. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


|} EPISCOPAL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


| Books @ Clergy Supplies @ Sunday-sehool Material 
Brass @ Plotures @ Hymnals @ Prayer Books 
Madison 4620 


SIRETA MASON 
| | 562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


| | DOSSALS — COPES - STOLES 
Eucharistic Vestmenis 
| FRONTALS—ALBS—SURPLICES 


AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 
1” x 2" 

An ideal gift of historic significance at Confirmation, 
Birthday, or any occasions of religious meaning. 


In Solid Bronze 


In Sterling 


Sterling Chain 26” . 
In 10 Karat Gold 


< A 6 $3.00 
: . 6 : . . 5.00* 
2.40* 
50.00* 


LYCETT, Inc., Church Book Store 


317 N. Charles St. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


*Plus 20% Federal Excise Tax 


SCHOOLS 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 
A Christian community that works, plays, 


worships together. Shattuck men are 
trained to build a better world through 
loyalty to God and fellow man. Grades 
12. ROTC. Summer School-Camp. 
Write for catalog. 


The Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 


Rector and Headmaster 
Box F Shumway Hall Shattuck School 
Faribault, Minnesota 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL BOYS 
ee ae ce oF A 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Western No. Carolina. Accredited. Grades 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports, 42nd year. 1300- 
acre estate. Board and tuition, moderate. 


George F. Wiese, Supt. 


Legerwood, N. C. 
COLLEGE HEALTH 


PREPARATORY EDUCATION 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


MARGARET HALL Under Sisters of St. 

Helena (Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for 
girls, from primary through high school. Ac- 
credited college preparatory. Modern building 
recently thoroughly renovated includes gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Campus of 6 acres 
with ample playground space, hockey field and 
tennis court. Riding. 


For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, Prin., 
O.S.H. Box F., Versailles, Kentucky 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, NEW YORK CITY 


Offers a 3-yr. course in nursing to high school 
and_college graduates. College graduates may 
be admitted with 9 months’ advance credit 
allowance. For further information write to: 


The Director of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital 
421 W. (13th St., New York 25, N. Y, 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Fine arts encouraged. 
Sports program. Junior school department. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog Address: KENOSHA, WIS. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for 
Negro Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and 

. Degrees. Teacher training; Religious 
Music; Physical 


Education; Commerce; 
Education. Address: The President. 
Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Service of Philadelphia plans ‘to 
build a study home; Church Mission 
of Help in Chicago is also hoping to 
have one. But the use of the study 
home is still an experiment. 

The story of the child who was 
shunted about among fourteen fam- 
ilies brings home the terrible and 
precious responsibility with which 
we are charged for these young lives. 
There are so few short years in which 
to shape and fashion the growing 
man or woman that it is all-impor- 
tant to do it well. 

For another reason Episcopal Serv- 
ice for Youth wants to be sure that 
its workers never fail a client: it is 
an arm of the Church. All our 
member agencies help young people 
without regard to creed, race, or 
color. If clients are already attached 
to a religion, their continued par- 
ticipation in that faith is encour- 
aged. Many of them, however, even 
as they reach out desperately for 
help, are in a state of mind that 


“questions the validity of Christianity. 


During the weeks or months in 
which we are helping a young per- 
son to appreciate his own abilities 
and direct them toward a more use- 
ful life, he is also, unconsciously per- 
haps, studying us. For he expects us, 
as an arm of the Church, to repre- 
sent Christianity in action. It is cer- 
tainly a high ideal, but if we fail 
him at this crisis, the conclusion he 
draws may embitter his entire life. 
If we succeed, the Church and its 
influence may be richer through his 
participation. 

It is significant that the lad who 
had studied pickpocketing, during 
the months while Youth Consulta- 


tion Service worked to help him 


break his habit of stealing, printed 
in a scrawl in the front of his diary: 
The Year of Friends. 


$1.25 PER YEAR °® 


(1,-Mass. 


3 YEARS $3.50 °® 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 7 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, 
High School and Trades. Fully Accredited A 
Grade by the Southern Association, Under 


direction of American Church Institute for 
Negroes. Beautiful location. Reasonable Terms. 
For information, write Earl H. McClenney, Pres. 


CAMP CHICKADEE, GROTON, N.H. 


Girls 5-15; Boys 5-12. Safe private beach. 
Excellent food. Land and water sports. 
Trained Staff. Nurse. Individual attention. 
Limited to 50 campers, Rate $250 season. 
Register month or season. Special rate to 
poe Woe aad References. Rev. and Mrs. 

St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Doug- 
+A a Providence 8, R. I. 


46th East Sebago 
Season O-AT-KA Maine 
An Episcopal Church camp for boys, 8-15 
Junior, Middler, Senior Units. Experienced staff and 
uides. Sailing, Riding, Orafts, Dramatics. All Sports, 
300 for season, plus $15.00 registration fee. 
The Rev. William 


Summer Cottage for Episcopalians 


The Episcopal House of Chautauqua, 
New York, Inc., offers to Churchmen and 
their families simple but comfortable 
rooms at this famous summer resort. 
Clergymen especially invited. For rates 
and reservations write Mrs. Rodney 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Brace, 519 Chestnut St., 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


Enjoy Real Fun, Gay Informality, Congenial 
Companions at this beautiful 2000-acre estate 
“Atop the Poconos.” 
tainment facilities. Lake. Beach. 
Riding. Tennis. Swimming. Boats 


try Dances. You'll like the fine 
Christian fellowship. Protestant 
Services. $38 bala 

N. Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St. 
(Room 1274) LO 5-1550. 


“Sin FOR ADULTS ONLY” 


Ages 6 to 17. 26th Season. 2000 Acre pri- 
vate estate. Cabins. Lake. 
Counselors. Balanced Program of Sports 
and Creative Activity. Boating. Tennis. — 
Hiking. oe Physician. 
pA fice 8 


ee 
Protestant Service’ 4 
Weeks $250. Bookiet ape ny 
Room 1274. {| West 42 St. LO. 5-1550. 


5 YEARS $5.00 
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All Sports and Enter- — 
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Experienced =, 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR SUPPORT! 


Month after month in this space we appeal to you to support 
our Seminaries. 


It’s time we told you that we are grateful for the continued 
and ever increasing interest shown by the clergy and people of 
the Church in Theological Education. As the Treasurer of one 
Seminary has said: “Most inspiring of all... is to see the sub- 
stantial support given to the Seminary through the efforts of 
our own alumni and through others.” 


It is inspiring and the whole Church is encouraged. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL, GAMBIER, OHIO; CHURCH DIVINITY 
SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; THE GENERAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY; NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
EVANSTON, ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


ees 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer 
Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Prayer Book Studies; Book of Offices; Stowe’s Clerical 
Directory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION | a ; 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. Services 
include individual insurance programming and assistance to parish officials in preparing 
and establishing plans for retirement of lay employees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm and extended coverage insurance on property owned by or 
closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residences and personal property of the 
clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 


“Seven 
Years 
| Have Not 
Slept 
In A 1 
Bed...” 


O Georgia, sleeping on the damp, cold earth is but one memory of a childhood that 

has known only grim despair. Her heritage of horror and stark tragedy began in 

1943, when her father perished, along with all the males over 15 in her, Greek 
village. All were burned, hung or shot by raiding Germans. Their home destroyed by fire, 
Georgia and her mother moved into what was formerly a stable. Somehow they survived. The 
earthen floor of the hoyel was their bed. 


But suddenly, a miracle has come into Georgia’s life—she has learned that words like 
love, kindness, tender care, have meaning for her too! Gratefully she writes to her American 
Foster Parent, “My mother and I were very moved by your wonderful gifts, 1 bed, 1 mattress, 1 
quilt and 2 sheets. It is seven years now that I have not slept in a bed. Suddenly I’m the richest 
person in the world. I pray to God to keep you well and happy. With much love and fond 
kisses.” 

This ten year old is but one of thousands needing help. Many have been maimed and dis- 
figured by war. Funds are needed for plastic surgery, artificial eyes and prosthetic limbs. 

You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a foster parent, 
or by contributing funds for plastic surgery, artificial limbs, glass eyes. You will receive a 
case history and photograph of your child, who is told clearly how he is being helped and 
that you are his foster parent. Children thus feel that they have a friend, rather than some- 
one who is just giving them charity. Correspondence through our office is encouraged so that 
you can ask the child questions about his health and welfare that you would want to know if 
these were truly your own children. 

The Plan is helping children of fourteen different nationalities—in Greece, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Holland and England. By aiding these children you are working for the greatest aim 
of all—for peace. 

The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. Each child is treated as 
an individual, with the idea that besides food, clothing, shelter and education, he or she will 
live in a home-like atmosphere and receive the loving care that so rightfully belongs to child- 
hood. Your help can mean—and do—so much. Won’t you give it—TODAY? 


Contributions Deductible From Income Tax 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC., e 55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y, 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 


Naney Craig, Mary Pickford, Mrs. William Paley, Mr. and Mrs. Fredric March, Joan 
Bennett, Helen Hayes, Edward R. Murrow, Larry LeSueur, Ned Calmer. 


LTP L IIL llbelieiabieieiels | 
FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR ae: CHILDREN, INC. (F-5-51) 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, Y. LOngacre 4-6647 


In Canada: P. 0. Box 65, Station B, Pe ecm Que. 

A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If pomioles SOX? ccd chet ae 
I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payments will be made monthly ( ), atiactetly 
( ), yearly ( ). I enclose herewith my first payment $ ........:ccccccseeeee 


B. I cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $.....0........cccceetes 


Name 


Sate ; Date ..... 
Contributions deductible from Income Tax 


Citys. 
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